








HEN the Civil War began 
(ee { Iwas only sixteen years 
Sy) ; old, but big for my age, | 





“thander-hole,” for [ was very thirsty. 
The thunder-hole is on my land. It is a 
natural well about six feet in diameter, 


CE and so eager to fight | and eighty feet down to delicious cold 
af " “the Yankees” that Captain | 


water. The natural mouth of the well is 

















‘* THERE THEY 


Follinsbee took me into his company of cavalry. 
My mother did not say a word against my 
going to the war, and it was not until the 
fighting was over that she let me know how 
sore-hearted she had been when I rode away 
with her best horse and a head full of dreams 
of glory. ° 

I did not see her again until the fall of 1863, 
and then she helped me out of a strange scrape. 
It was when Colonel Follinsbee—he had become 
a colonel by that time — was leading us on 
Wheeler’s raid to break up the East Tennessee 
Valley and Georgia Railroad, so as to stop 
Burnside getting supplies to Knoxville. 

We struck the railroad at Mossy Creek, and 
began tearing it up, doing our work in four 
divisions. The first division drew the spikes 
and loosened the rails ; the second piled the ties 
up in pen-like heaps; the third laid the rails 
across the heaps, which were then set on fire. 

As the ties were dry, the fires were fierce, 
and soon the rails were red-hot near the middle. 
Then the fourth division pulled them off by the 


ends, and bent them around telegraph poles, or | 


anything solid that came handy. 

The last section of railroad I helped to 
destroy was within a mile of mother’s house, 
and Colonel Follinsbee himself gave me leave 
to go home. “But take care you rejoin your 
company by evening,” he said; and away I 
rode, as happy as could be. 

I went across a couple of old corn-fields, and 
nearly through a belt of woods, and got a 
glimpse of home before [ left the bridle-path to 
see if any water was in the bucket at the | 


ARE Now!”’’ 


a steep-sided, bowl -shaped depression about 
fifteen feet across. On the east side of this 
depression is the mouth of another hole, a 
horizontal One, or cave, which I often explored 
with great caution in my boyhood. Caution 
was necessary because the cave, after running 
for about one hundred feet from the well, 
drops straight down, [ don’t know how far. 

Probably the tunnel has something to do with 
the great roar which comes from rolling stones 
into the well, and on account of which it is 
called the thunder-hole. 

[ found no water in the bucket nor in the 
cattle-trough. The windlass appeared unused ; 
the rope looked gray and “fuzzy ;” there were 
spiders’ webs across the open top of the box- 
like enclosure about the windlass posts. Plainly 
no water had been drawn for months. 
| To raise some by windlass would cost me 
| minutes, so I rode out of the little clearing 
about the well, and through the trees, and 
| down the side of a gully channelled by wash- 
| outs, and over the corn-field nearest home. 

Mother knew me the instant she saw me, 
and ran out with a cry of joy, as I thought. 
But as I came near her and dismounted, I saw 
that her face was pale and shocked. 

“Mother, are you ill?” I said. 

“No, dear Mac,” she cried. “Oh, but I'm 
glad to see you! And I must kiss my boy 
once,” —and she kissed me and hugged me. 
“But you must not stay a minute!” 

“Why, mother!” [ began; “I’ve got leave 
and—I’m so thirsty.’ 

“But you haven’t got leave from the Yankees! 
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They’re at Morristown. They’re about here 
half the time, they may come any moment. 
Why, there they are now!” 

She pointed up the road toward Morristown, 
where the dust and the beads of a force of 
Federal cavalry were rising over the ridge not 
a quarter of a mileaway. They were coming 
at a trot. 

“O Mae, hurry, dear!” cried my mother. 
“They will kill you!” 

“They’ll have to catch me first, mother!” 
and I kissed her and sprang wo the saddle and 
cantered away across the road and the home 
corn-field toward the wood. 

When I crossed the road the Federals saw 
me. As] looked back I saw about twenty in 
chase. The others, about one hundred, kept 
on over the road to Mossy Creek. 

With quarter of a mile the start I laughed at 
the twenty, and kept turning round to wave 
my hat, partly to encourage mother and partly 
to annoy them, until they began shooting. 
Then I clapped in the spurs and hurried for 


the cover of the thunder-hole wood, which | 


began up on top of the hill. 

A bullet must have struck my horse when 
we were about half-way up. Hesprang madly, 
came down almost on his head in a washout, 
and broke his nigh fore leg, as I saw when I 
tried to pull him up. 

1 had barely time to put the poor beast out 
of his misery by a bullet; then I ran into the 
woodland as hard as I could run, with the yells 
and shots of the Federals coming nearer and 
nearer. 

Of course I knew well the country round me. 
On the other side of the wood was open corn- 
land for half a mile. The Yankees would 
surely catch me there if I should dare to leave 
the wood, so I must hide in it. But where? 
The thunder-hole and the cave! Yes, I could 
hide there! TI had often swung myself into the 
cave by the bucket rope. 

As I got to the edge of the wood [ looked 
back. The Federals were galloping on a 
diagonal to poor mother’s line, and she was 
coming across the home corn-field as fast as 
she could. The shooting and the sight of my 
fallen horse must have made her think [ had 
been shot. The blue cavalrymen gave her no 
attention; they were riding hard to catch me, 


but they were still nearly a quarter of a mile | 


away. 


From the first trees I didn’t have more than | 


twenty yards to run to the platform of logs 
which held up the thunder-hole windlass. 
This platform, [ should have said before, 
completely covered the bowl-like depression, — 
the top of the natural funnel, so to speak, —and 
from above nobody could see the mouth of the 
eave on the east side. 

I pulled about twenty feet of rope clear of 
the windlass, gave it a hitch around the east 
post of the open-top box around the hole, and 
let myself down, after [ had taken off the 
bucket, which hooked on to a big loop by a 
spring catch. I had fixed it that way myself, 
when I was fifteen years old, for convenience 
of using the rope to explore the cave. 

T began to swing on the rope, intending to 
swing to the mouth of the cave. This was 
rather a foolhardy feat at any time, because 
there was some little danger that I might miss 
my footing and drop down eighty feet into the 
cold water. But it was the only way to reach 
the cave without a ladder, and I had often 
done the trick before. 

As I went down hand over hand the rope 
| twirled me round, and [ hung without swinging 
| to Jet it untwist, so that I could fairly face the 
mouth of the cave. The twirling lasted so long 
that I heard the shouting soldiers near before 
it stopped. With my heart in my mouth I[ 
hung till I heard them pass by. And scarcely 
| had they done so when I began to wish that 
| I had called to them. 
| For the instant I began working my legs and 
| body to start myself swinging, I felt the rope 
| Slipping with my weight. In my haste I had 
| not secured it properly to the side post, and at 
|my swinging motion it began slowly letting 

me down. The rope was still around the 
little square scantling, and was retarded by it 
considerably. 

Frantically I climbed a few feet and tried 
swinging again. 
| down more rapidly. I could hear the windlass 
| creaking and the rope rubbing on the angle of 
| the short-headed post. My head was almost 
down to the bottom of the funnel-shaped upper 
part. I would soon be fairly in the thunder- 





hole. It was no use to swing, for the mouth of | 


| the cave was six feet above me already. My 
| Shoulders were in the perpendicular hole. 
| But there was a chance there, for I knew of 
| and could dimly see the remains of an oak 
| sapling that had formerly grown nearly at the 
| mouth of the perpendicular descent. By that 
I might draw myself out and rest in the funnel. 
| So I hitched one.leg well into the rope, pushed 
myself with the other, and reached out for the 
sapling with one hand. Then I pulled to test it. 
| Just as I was about to let go my hold of the 
| rope, the shrub gave way with my one-handed 
| pulling, and a mass of earth and stones followed 
| it down into the thunder-hole with tremendous 
roaring. I barely saved myself from falling 
| and hung, as before, on the slowly descending 
rope. 

Could I not climb out? When I tried that 
plan I found that [ could go up just about as 
| fast as the rope was coming down. The effort 
was hopeless. My strength was lessening, too, 
| and I began to fear I should fall. So I stopped 
| struggling and went slowly into the well. 

Again and again I put out one foot or the 
other, in hopes to touch some notch or ledge of 
the wall that would enable me to stop my 
descent. But the walls were quite smooth and 
somewhat slimy. 

As time passed, my fingers and arms began 
so to hurt me—feeling as if they would be 
pulled from their sockets—that I began to 
question whether it would not be a merey if 
| death should come suddenly by my losing my 
|hold. Would not that be better than drowning 
| slowly in the inky blackness below ? 

But now I remembered the loop at the end 
|of the rope. It had been dangling at my feet 
when I started, but I had climbed above it. 
| Very carefully I slid down until I felt it at my 
| feet again, and then | slipped my left foot into 
| it. Now I got a little rest. Then it occurred 
| to me that I might sit in the loop. 
| When I lifted my weight the loop hung loose 
| again, so that { could slip both feet into it and 
| let my legs enter. Then [ climbed down and 
sat in comparative comfort. 

Lower and lower I went. I had some hope 
| that certain knots in the rope might catch on 
| the square edges of the scantling and stop me. 
I had also some fear that the effect of these 
knots might be to throw the rope off the very 
short head of the scantling and let me fall with 
|a jerk. But the rope came down very steadily, 
with only a sort of slow jump at the knots. 

The darkness about me was intense, and 
seemed more uncanny because of the continual 
falling, tinkling and echoing of some little 
rivulets of water into the depths below. But 
looking upward I could see, on each side of the 

windlass cylinder, a little patch of blue sky 
with one shining star. I thought of our 
Southern song, “The Bonnie Blue Flag that 
bears the Single Star;” that flag seemed to be 
waving at my funeral. 

At last the rope stopped with a sort of jerk, 
but for an instant only. I knew that a knot 
had come against the scantling. Next instant 
I fell. The knot had thrown the rope off the 
post, and now the connection was direct with 
the windlass of the cylinder. 

I didn’t fall far, but plunged into cold water 
almost as soon as | had the sensation of falling. 
Coming up I tried to tread water, but the rope 
was round my legs in an embarrassing way. I 
tried to kick it off, but [ could not do so while 
floating, so I made an attempt to climb up, in 
order to get the loop slack and take my feet 
out of it. But climb I could not, for the rope 
kept coming down. 

Then [ thought, “ Well, my body will be 
found if my legs stay in the loop,”’ and I looked 
up desperately to the ‘blue and the star. But I 
saw something denser—it was the outline of a 
woman’s head against the clearness of heaven. 

“Mother !”’ I cried, and there was a waving 
| echo in the well. 

“OQ Mace, dear, are you in the well?” [ could 
hear her distinctly and without echo. 

“Yes, mother. [ was trying for the cave 
and the rope slipped on the post. Can you 
haul me up?” 

“I'll try, Mae; bat oh, I’m so afraid I’m not 
strong enough.” Then she put her strength 
to the winch—poor dear mother! But soon 
she began to wail and weep, for she was unable 


The rope was letting me* to gain one inch after my waist had come out 


of water. 

“Try and fasten the handle right there, 
mother,” I cried. “Then I can live, for I shall 
be half out of water. And you can go and get 
somebody to —’’ 


“Take care, Mac, dear,’’ she interrupted, 
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with excitement. “Don’t say another word. | 
The Yankees are coming back.” 

“Ask them to help you, mother. I’d sooner | 
be taken than drowned.” 

“But they’d shoot yen for a spy!” she cried. 

“Oh, I guess not.” But I feared they might, 
for such things were done on both sides in| 
those days in Tennessee. 

“Don’t speak another word, Mac!” she cried | 
again. “They are too near. Trust me. I’ve} 
got a plan in my head. Hush, now.” 

A few moments later I heard faintly the 
trampling of horses, which soon ceased, and I 
guessed that the Federals had left their horses 
with the fourth man and were coming to the 
well. In fact, the windlass had attracted their 
attention as they passed it the first time, and 
they had returned that way for a drink of cold 
well-water. My mother had surmised this as 
soon as she saw them, for the quickness of 
‘women is a wonder of the world. 

No doubt poor mother was a very pathetic 
figure as she stood there on the platform, haggard, 
pale and exhausted, with her hands on the winch, 
which she could not turn. The Federal soldiers 
could not but pity her, and she well understood 
how this would affect their wits. } 

I could hear her voice, but could not make out 
her words or any of the conversation, of which | 
she told me afterward. She gazed at the soldiers | 
with woe in her face, and looked even more | 
wretched than she felt. 

} 
| 





“Did you kill my only son ?” she asked, making 
her wail most piteous. 

“No, ma’am; no, ma’am,” the lieutenant 
hastened to tell her. “Don’t feel bad about it. 
He got away somehow, and we saw no more of 
him. It was our duty to follow him, you know. 
Do you mind telling us where he came from?” 

She did ‘not reply for a little while. Then she | 
reckoned she would tell the truth, for it might | 
send them away ina hurry. “Haven’t you heard | 
about Wheeler’s cavalry tearing up the railroad 
this side of Mossy Creek?” 

“No! That so? Boys, we must get back to| 
the squadron.” 

“Time for a drink, 
sergeant. 

“Well, I guess so. Madam, will you please 
stand aside and let us get some water from your 
well ?” 

“T thought I’d just draw up once,” said my 
mother. “The cattle come here and get no water 
and then they wander away in the woods.” 

“We'll haul it up for you,” said the lieutenant, 
kindly. 

“No, I can fetch it up myself,” and she bent 
to it as if in perfect earnest. Seeing that she 
couldn’t turn the handle, the lieutenant said, 
“I’m afraid you are scarcely able to do it, my 
good woman. Let me take hold.” 

“No, you’ll take the drawing yourselves, and 
T’ll have my trouble all over again.” 

“No, we won’t. Don’t be afraid. We won’t 
touch the first drawing.’ 

“You swear you'll let me have it—to de what 
I please with it?” 

“Why, certainly. We can haul up more.” 

’ My mother looked wilder and spoke more 
hysterically than she felt. “You swear it?” she 
said to the lieutenant. 

“Why, yes, if you like. Of course I will.” 

“You promise me on your honor as an officer 
and a gentleman that you won’t take the first 
load away from me in any way?” 

“Yes, yes, I promise on my honor as an officer 
and gentleman,” said the lieutenant. The 
sergeant was touching his forehead with his 
finger, for he thought mother was crazy. 

“Well,” said mother, standing aside as a couple 
of Federals took hold, “any Southern officer and 
gentleman would keep his word if he had to die 
for it.” 

“There must be a whole barrel of water at the 
end,” said one of the men. “Take hold herea 
couple more.” ' 

So there were four men at the winch, two 
facing two, and I was slowly drawn upward. 
As I had not heard the agreement at all, I 
expected to be shot, or at least sent North as a 
prisoner of war, but still I was not sorry to be 
rising out of the thunder-hole. 

Mother kept acting crazy, waving her arms 
and crying, “Keep back! It’s mine! You 
promised me! You promised on the honor of 
gentlemen and soldiers!’ all the time I was 
coming up, and so she kept them all off the 
platform and pitying her. 

“Be careful!” she screamed at last, bending 
over. And just as I was putting out my hands 
to grasp one side of the boarding around the 
winch, she cried, turning to face them, “Mind, 
you promised !”’ 

As my head and shoulders came above the 
boarding, there was one shout of surprise. I 
kicked myself free of the rope and scrambled out 
on the platform before any of them found a 
thing tosay. Then the lieutenant laughed aloud. 

“By thunder! Outwitted by the old lady,” he 
said. 

“Pshaw!” said the sergeant, angrily, “you 
didn’t promise to let a spy go, lieutenant,” and 
at that mother threw her arms around me. 

“T guess I’m fairly outwitted,” said the 
lieutenant. “I promised she should have the 
first drawing to herself.” 

“You didn’t promise not to shoot it,” said 
the sergeant, tugging out his revolver. 


lieutenant?” said a 





“None of that!” cried the lieutenant. “A 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


promise is a promise. I'll stand responsible to 
the colonel. 

“Get to your horses,” he ordered, turning to his 
troop, “we must hurry to the regiment. Mount, 
men. Trot! Come along! Good-by, old lady. 
If your son is as smart as you are, the rebs have 
got the making of a general in him.” 

And away they went toward the main road, 
leaving me wondering with my mother. Her 


arms were still about me, and she was weeping | 
| for joy and sending “God bless you!” and “God | 


not speak in that tone, so Merode and I faced 
round with a jump. There stood a rather tall, 
good-looking young fellow, in a white duck suit 
and white cap, regarding us keenly; and a step 
behind him was a typical Cuban rebel—som- 
brero, long mustachios, broad belt, long boots, 
revolver and machete. 

In an instant Merode was on ‘his feet and 
shouted, “Sentinela !” at which our unexpected 
visito.s laughed good-humoredly, and the Cuban 
said, “I must beg the Sefior Telegrafero not to 


bless you!’’ and still “God bless you!” after the | distress himself concerning the worthy sentinel, 


Yankee lieutenant and his squad. 
M. A. CAssIDy. 
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THINGS TO BE LEARNED. 


Four things a man must learn to do 


If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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WAS the only Ameri- 
2 can operator in 
a eastern Cuba in 
uw“ February and 
Mareh, 1898, which 
were very busy months 
in the cable office at 
Santiago, where I had been for four 
years. In the early part of 1895 we 
seldom handled more than thirty mes- 
sages a day, but after the insurrection 
began the number rose to ninety and a 
hundred daily, increasing a little every 
month. 

The cable from Santiago to Spain goes 
under sea first to Kingston, Jamaica, 
thence to Puerto Rico; thence to St. 
Croix, and from thére to Paramaribo 
and Pernambuco in Brazil. Cables from 
Pernambuco cross the South Atlantic to 
St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands; and 
from St. Vincent other cables extend to 
Madeira, thence to Lisbon, and overland 
to Madrid. There is also a less direct 
cable from Pernambuco to St. Louis in 
Senegal, Africa, and thence to the 
Canary Islands and Cadiz. 

Beside myself, there was but one other 
operator in the Santiago office, Laurin Merode, 
a young Spaniard, who had learned cable work 
at Lisbon. We thought that a hundred messages 
daily made work enough, but over eight hundred 
passed the day after the Maine was blown up 
in Havana harbor. Four more operators were 
needed, and we called to Havana for help; but 
no notice was taken of our appeal, and rather 
than desert our posts and leave the company’s 
business undone, we slaved night and day, 
always hoping the pressure would moderate. 

One day we sent thirteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-two words in over eleven hundred 
despatches, yet we were two hours “back” at 
midnight, with Havana fuming at us over the 
land wire, and still hurrying messages through 
the Cienfuegos cable. There were Spanish 
government cipher messages from Sagasta to 
Blanco, and Blanco cipher to Sagasta; reams of 
bombast from the Cuban correspondents of the 
Imparcial and Correo for Madrid, followed by 
more cipher to Weyler at Barcelona from his 
brother officers at Havana; and then the bankers 
and merchants quoting, selling and ordering! 

To add to our vexations, the “mouse mill” of 
the siphon recorder gave trouble constantly, 
and the clockwork that carries the record tape 
broke down every day or two. Now a Spaniard is 
utterly without native ingenuity. Merode was a 
tolerably good operator, but when it came to 
rectifying faults of the instrument, he was an 
infant, and all such tasks fell on me. 

Anything like clockwork I can “tinker ;” but 
the mouse mill that works the siphon pen is a 
very delicate bit of mechanism, which assists the 
faint electric impulses that come great distances 
through the cable to move the ink point of the 
recorder to and fro on the tape. 


I suppose I had taken the record tape clock- | 


work and mouse mill apart twenty different 
times ; and on the evening of the second of April, 
after Merode relieved me, I set to work to wind 
anew motor coil for the mouse mill, which had 
worked so very badly all day that, rather than 
struggle with it longer, I had determined to sit 
up all night and build a new “mill.” 

The cable-house at Santiago is a most lonesome 
place, particularly at night ; but a Spanish sentinel 
was supposed to pass the door every three 
minutes. These poor fellows were rarely paid, 
and often looked in at the door to beg a ciga- 
rette. So when the outside door opened behind 
us that evening, I supposed the incomer was 
the sentinel, and I did not even look around till 
an amused voice exclaimed, “Aha, sefiors! 
Buenos noches!”’ 

A Spanish sentinel begging a cigarette does 


for that watchful soldier is now lying comfortably 
on his back outside, with a gag in his mouth, 
and his hands are tied to his feet.” 

“Well, who are you, and what do you want 
here?” I exclaimed, in Spanish. 

The young man in white duck laughed. “You 
are an American; anybody could tell that by 


your Spanish. Oh, I know about you. Speak 
English.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “What do you want 
here?” 


“The news.” 

“What news?” 

“Are the Spanish war-ships, Vizcaya and 
Oquendo, still at Puerto Rico? Has the torpedo 


flotilla arrived there, or has it gone to St.) 


Vincent, at Cape de Verde?” 
“It is contrary to the rules of the cable com- 
pany for me to give such information,’’ I replied. 





“*Bevides, all these Spanish government messages 
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“What ails your mouse mill?” “Say, friend, 
your record here looks like the teeth of an old 
dull buck-saw.” “Your ink’s coagulated.” 

I sat back and quietly looked on. Merode 
still lay on the floor. The Cuban stood watching 
us both ; if Merode stirred, he shook his machete 
at him. Thus, fully an hour passed; it seemed 
much more than an hour, indeed, before our 
American visitor found what he sought. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed at last. “Here we are! 
So the Vizcaya and Oquendo left Puerto Rico 
for St. Vincent last Sunday. Good! Blanco is 
informed that the torpedo flotilla is going to St. 
Vincent, too, instead of coming to Havana. 

“That's all I wanted to know,” he continued, 
turning to me. “Sorry to leave your tapes in 
such a mess, but I really cannot stop to roll 
them up again; for I must be well out to sea 
before daylight. Oblige us now, both of you, 
by remaining quiet here after we bid you good 
night.” 

But just then there was a new noise outside. 
The door opening to the street was flung back, 
and there stood a Spanish lieutenant, from the 
fort, with half-a-dozen soldiers at his back! For 
the Spanish sentry,—a boy of eighteen,—whom 
they had gagged and tied up outside the house, 
had proved more nimble than they had thought 
him. He had worked himself loose, and had run 
to the fort for aid. 

The Cuban turned instantly, killed the lieu- 
tenant with a swing of his machete, and was at 





**MERODE AND I FACED ROUND WITH A JUMP.’’ 


are in cipher, which I am not supposed to know 
anything about.” 

“Don’t let the cipher trouble you,’’ he replied, 
laughing. “I have the key to their cipher all 
right. 

“As to who I am,” he continued, “my name’s 
Macomber. Iam the correspondent of the ——.” 
He named an American journal. “News as to 


|the whereabouts of the Spanish torpedo-boats 


and those cruisers would be valuable just now, 
not only to my paper, but to the American navy 


jat Key West. Now you are an American, and | 


a good patriot, I dare say. Will you not help us 
out?” 

“I’m a good patriot,” said I. “And I am also 
an honest man, employed here to do a certain 
duty, which I will not betray.” 

“You will not help me, then? 
shall examine your tapes by force.” 

“It is not my business to fight for Spain,”’ said 
I. “I have no force to resist you, but I will not 
help you.” 

“Thanks. 
quiet.” 

“Do you think you can read our tapes?” I 
asked, incredulously. 

“Sure. I was a cable operator three years.” 

“But where did you get your cipher key ?”’ 

“That’s a matter that was arranged in Havana, 
three months ago. Your tape bobbins for the 
current week are in the table drawer, I presume?” 

“Look for yourself,” I said. “But my fellow- 
operator here is a Spaniard. I do not speak for 
him.” 

“Sefor Merode,” I said in Spanish, “these 
gentlemen wish to see the record tapes.” 

Merode had stood listening, making out what 
we said with difficulty. “Nunca!” (Never!) 
he exclaimed, excitedly, and made a jump for the 


Very well, I 


That’s all I ask. Just you sit 





big table drawer, with some notion, I think, of 
| destroying the tapes. He was a plucky fellow. 
| But the Cuban seized him by the collar before he 
| could open the drawer, flang him violently back- 
ward on the floor, and drew his machete. 

“Don’t hurt him, Luiz!’ shouted Macomber, 
and then, after a steady glance at me, he stepped 
to the drawer himself and took out the rolls of 
tape. 

“This will be a somewhat long and tedious 
business,” he remarked, beginning to unroll one 
of them. “You might help me, if you would; 
but at least oblige me by turning up the lamp a 
little and placing it on the table here.” 

“Thanks,” he went on, when I had complied, 
and began rapidly unrolling the tape through his 
fingers. He read well and fast, and his running 
comment amused me: 

“Oh, this is a dandy siphon of yours, isn’t it!” 





| tables, which opened into our battery-room. 





once shot down by a soldier who fired over the 
shoulder of his falling officer. 

Macomber showed better judgment, if less 
courage; he dashed the lamp out and grasped 
me by the arm. “Help me out,” he said. 

It would be difficult for any one to resist the 
appeal of a fellow-countryman at such a time. 
While the soldiers rushed in, tramping and falling 
over the slain men and Merode, I pulled the 
American after me through a door, back df the 
In 
this back room was a window looking out on the 
harbor side, from which Macomber swung in an 
instant and decamped without a word. I had 
time to get forward into the cable-room before 
Merode, who had regained his feet, struck a 
match and relighted the lamp. Of the gruesome 
spectacie which the light revealed 1 will not 
speak. 

After the manner of Spanish justice, both 
Merode and myself were put under arrest, pend- 
ing an investigation, which showed that neither 
of us knew anything about the affair. Yet the 
commandant at Santiago suspected that I had 
planned it, and sent me under arrest to Havana, 
by steamer, the following evening! 

I expected to remain in Las Cabanas for the 
rest of my days, but was dismissed without trial 
the second day after arriving there, and left 
Havana along with a hundred and eighty other 
Americans on the following Sunday. 


T. Vv. L. 
<_< —____—__ 
Surprised. 
The young reformer was a_ superlatively 


feminine creature, whose soul abhorred sounds 
harsher than those which come from the harp, 
but her sympathies had been aroused and she 
had entered her name on the roll of “Friendly 
Visitors.” She felt that she could no longer face 
her dear society friends without being able to 
tell of her experiences in reforming somebody. 

Arming herself with disinfectants she starte| 
on her errand. Climbing a stairway in the 
tenement district, she traversed a dark hall, 
feeling an imaginary dampness creep throuz! 
her shoes, and thinking of cough drops for the 
morrow. 

Entering one of the rooms, she found herse!! 
unexpectedly in the presence of a pale, poorly- 
dressed woman, and concluded she would bezi!) 
her work of reform by reminding her tha‘ 
cleanliness is akin to godliness, and an inspection 
of the premises was in order. 

Turning cautiously toward the unmade bel, 
suspicious of seeing “the terror which creepeth 
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by night,” her eyes rested upon a woman with a | there would be an equal number of lambs. | I cooked our supper in the shanty that evening, | near enough to discern objects dimly over the 


new-born babe at her side. | When a foot of snow had fallen, I grew weary | 
“J did not know that you had others living | of tramping in it. I found no sheep for more | 
with you,” remarked the visitor. | than a week, and in fact was kept busy caring 
“She does not live here, she is my neighbor.” | for what I had in my yard, providing them with 
“Why is she in this room and in your bed?” hay and water. While at this work one day I 
“Well, lady, you see I have a window and a heard voices and hastened to the shanty. There 
bit of carpet, and I invited her to come because I | were the Brosalhans with more hay, and also 
thought it would be a decenter place to be born | Bluett and Cargill himself, with three bushels 


in than her house is, and it was for the sake of | more of salt! 


the little baby I did it.” 


| Cargill jumped out of the pung, and came 


The reformer apologized for her call, and | striding to meet me with, “How are ye, Swain? | 
hurried out of the presence of a greatness of soul | How’s the sheep ?” 


which was a revelation she is not likely to forget. 


* 
lied 


On the Slashes. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 





dreadful night of homesickness. Bluett, 





almost wholly disappeared. 


Bluett brought me also a letter from Cargill, | 
who was still in Montana, in which he informed 
me that a settler, living eighteen miles distant on 
a branch of the Au Sable River, had cut and | I repeated. 
cured thirty tons of hay to feed to the sheep in 
the winter, and had contracted to draw the hay to| man I ever saw. It 


me with the first snow. Plainly I was expected 


to stay there throughout the winter! The letter | to repeat what a man 
ended with a forcible exhortation to do my best ‘of his temperament 


and use good judgment. 


I thought “good judgment” demanded that | 


the sheep should have hay immediately. Bluett | 


agreed with me, but said that nobody in that | ‘of his tongue, while Bluett and young Brosalhan | plainly smelled mutton cooking in a pot over | 
part of the country would dare depart a hand’s | 
breadth from Cargill’s orders. He was known, | 


far and near, as a man of furious, hasty temper, 
and the “rough end” of his tongue was much 
dreaded. 

I ventured, however, to send the following 
message, to be wired to him: “No feed. Sheep | 
starving. Have hay sent in at once.” 

The urgency of this despatch led my employer 
to telegraph an order to the settler, whose name 


was Brosalhan, and on the third day following | 


he and his son arrived with two teams and three 
tons of hay, on wheels. 
My plan was now to collect as many of the 


sheep as I could and yard them at the old horse- | 


camps near my shanty, where I could feed and 
watch over them. So I built a fence around the 
old camps from the dry tops of trees, which I 


dragged together and piled six or eight feet high. | 
My efforts to induce Brosalhan and his son to | 


assist me for a few days in collecting the sheep 
proved quite unavailing. Indeed, the old farmer 
was so much alarmed by what they had heard 
of the squatters and what I told them of my 
encounters, that he waited seareely long enough 
to let his horses eat their dinner. 


Young Brosalhan said that there were many | 


notoriously bad characters in the vicinity who 
would make very little of shootingaman. His 


impression was that a “tough crowd” of tramps, | 


including several escaped criminals, had collected 
in the neighborhood, and that shepherding was 
a very hazardous oecupation. 

Next day I filled the magazine of my carbine 
with cartridges, took it with me in 
lieu of a peaceful shepherd’s crook, and 
began the task of getting my sheep home 
to winter quarters. That day I found 
thirty-eight, and succeeded in driving 
twenty-six of them to the yard; but 
next day I was unable to find any, 
except three “‘strays” from my yesterday’s 
buneh. 

I searched for three weeks; and after 
the first light snow-storms in November I 
succeeded a little better, because I could 
then track the sheep. One day as I 
passed near the hut of Koozy Akalhain, 
the great Finnish woman, I saw six lambs 
shut up in a pen; but I confess that I 
lacked the courage to take them from her. 

She was out-of-doors as I went by and 
treated me to a long-distance smile. Her 
sole clothing was a great gabardine made 
from the undressed woolly skins of sheep, 
and in this she looked about as large as her hut. 

A few days later I passed the old camp where 
the Poles were living, and found them with 
four sheep shut up in a pen. I took these away ; 
but I own to giving the shanty where I had run 
upon the eight tramps a wide berth. They were 
an ugly party, and I had no desire to come in 
collision with them. 


Although I was crossing and recrossing the | 


Slashes in all directions as I searched, I now 
rarely saw any of the squatters astir, and I 
came upon few indications of sheep having been 
recently slaughtered. Indeed, the animals must 
have been greatly lessened in number by this 
time. In three weeks I was able to collect only 
a hundred and seventy sheep and a hundred and 
eighty-three lambs, although Cargill had driven 
up nearly five hundred sheep and expected that | 


ORTUNATELY my utter loneliness 
was broken the morning next after that 


the teamster, then came with my sup- 
plies and three bushels more of salt | 
for the sheep! Of salt alone my employer was 
liberal. His standing order to Bluett was to 
haul in three bushels every trip! I had nearly 
five bushels on hand. But what the poor sheep 
most needed was fuod, and protection from the | 
squatters. The grass, always sparse and light | 
on the sandy slashes, had now dried up and 


“The sheep and lambs are drinking in the 


|ereek just now, sir,” I replied. “I will drive | 


them into the yard, where you can see them.” 
' yard fence and looked 
| them over. 
| “Mighty thin and 
ragged - coated,” he 
said. 
“Yes, they are thin 
in flesh,”’ I replied. 
“*Bout three hun- 
dred here, I see,” he 
said, running his eye 
over them. “Where 
| are the other flocks?” 
“Here are all there 
are,” I made answer. 
“What!” he said. 
“What d’ye mean?” 
“Here are all the 
sheep that I have been 
| able to find this fall,” 


He was the angriest 


|is searcely charitable 


| says when in a pas- 


sion, but I certainly 
got the “rough end’ 


| stood at a distance, grinning. 
As I had but a poor account to render of my 


As I did so, Cargill stood at the gap in the 
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|and Cargill gradually came to better humor. I | fence. Just then the sheep made another rush 
| rigged a bunk for him, and just before turning | around the inclosure, and several of them bleated 
in for the night, he observed: “I don’t say, | again. One of the old camp doors was open, 
Swain, but that you’ve done the best you could. | and as I peeped at it I saw a big, black, shaggy 
All I blame ye for, is for not slinging lead | creature emerge from the camp on its hind legs, 
‘round here a little smarter.” | holding a sheep in its fore paws. 

Next day, without waiting for the extra gun, It threw the sheep down on the hard-trodden 
he set off on a trip across the slashes, taking me | snow and appeared to be grappling with it ina 
with him. Fearing serious trouble, I took care | peculiar way. Cocking the carbine, 1 took aim 
to keep him away from the tramps. At first he | and was about to shoot, when the bear suddenly 
was very bloodthirsty ; but Cargill is past middle rose, threw the sheep across its back after a 
age, the snow and brush made exceedingly | fashion strangely human, and still walking on 
tiresome walking, and by the time we reached its hind legs, turned to the gap it had made in 
the camp where the six Poles were wintering, | the fence. 
he was more ready to sit than to fight. To my! It was a piece of good fortune that I didn’t 
surprise he said very little to them, although | | fire, for as the animal turned toward me I saw no 
bear, but the swarthy 
visage and immense 
carcass of old Koozy 
Akalhain, wrapped in 
a bearskin! I fairly 
caught my breath and 
felt quite weak to 
think how near I had 
been to shooting her. 

At that moment she 
espied me with the 
gun, uttered a queer 
squawk, dropped the 
sheep and ran back 
out of sight into the 
old camp. I stepped 
quickly forward, 
closed the strong door 
on her and set a prop 
against it. Then she 
began to beg, and as I 
judged from the tone 
of her voice, was coax- 
ing me to release her. 

“Keep still,” I said ; 
“you’re a bear, you 
“ KOOZY CAME FORWARD.”’ know. Weshall keep 

you for a pet.” 
She continued begging, while I ran in to call 
their fire. Cargill. 

Our round trip that day must have been fully “Mr. Cargill!” 1 said, steadying my voice, 





shepherdship, I kept quiet till he had “blown off] twenty miles, through snow a foot deep, and | “I’ve got that bear.” 


| steam” extensively ; then I said I was sorry, but 
I had done the best I could. 
“The best you could!” he roared back at me. 


| with six or seven hundred head 0’ sheep. You 
call that the best you could do? 
the rascals have ye shot?” 

“Not any.” 


“Well, what were ye about? Didn’t I find ye | persed. 


agun? Didn’t I say shoot?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
| “Didn’t ye think I meant it?” 


“You have let these thieving tykes get away | 


Cargill became so tired that he had to sit down “Where? where?” he cried, as if electrified. 

and rest four or five times on our way back; so| “In one of the old camps. Come quick!” 

night fell before we reached the shanty. Cargill pulled on his boots, grabbed his hat 
The excursion gave him a good understanding | and carbine and rushed out after me. Koozy 


| of the difficulties with which I had contended, | was now hammering away at the door to get out, 


How many of | for as we tramped amidst the snowy brush- | and 1 kept pretty close to Cargill so as to seize 


heaps, I took care to show him how the sheep | him if he should try to shoot. 

had broken up into bunches and become dis- “Now I'll pull away the prop,” said I. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t you do that!” 
On reaching the shanty he threw himself into | shouted Cargill, falling back a step. “Don’t let 

his bunk and Jay there until I prepared a cup | out a bear in that way! Put another prop there 

| of coffee, for which he thanked me in quite a| just as quick as you can! Get three or four 





| “Yes, sir.” | paternal manner. 

“Well, why didn’t ye, then?” | Wehad not seen a sheep nor a sheep’s track 

“T didn’t think it best to kill men deliberately,” | all day, yet Cargill did not propose going out 
1 answered. | again, even after Bluett returned with the gun 

“Humph!” He turned his back on me in| and cartridges. In fact, he had had enough of 
disgust. tramping through the slashes. 

Bluett now attempted to put in a word.| He decided to stay longer with me, though, 
“Colonel,” said he, “ ’taint one young feller in a | and I was glad of it. I expected that some of the 
hundred that would ha’ stayed here at all. He} squatters might come by night to steal sheep 
haint told ye that them fellers had a right smart | from the yard; but none showed themselves, 
habit o’ shootin’ back.” probably because they had provided themselves 

Cargill turned on him like a buil on a poodle | with a supply of mutton before snow came. 
dog. “ Shootin’ back, ye goat!” he roared. About a week after Cargill came, however, a 
“How could they have shot back, if he had only | bear broke into the yard one night and carried 
shot straight in the first place?” off a sheep, which surprised me considerably, for 

Bluett found no reply to this; but he had said | at this time of year bears are usually hibernat- 
enough to calm Cargill a little, so that I got ina| ing. Judging by the size of the footprints and 
few words more. | the length of its stride, the bear was of im- 
| “I know I have met with bad success,’ I} mense size. When I discovered the tracks at 
daylight, I took one of the carbines 
and followed them for fully three miles, 
expecting either to come up with the 
bear or find where it had eaten the 
sheep. But the tracks continued straight 
on, without a halt or any indications of 
tiring. 

Cargill had been asleep when I went 
away. After I came back we measured 
the tracks, which were at least a foot | 
long and showed the print of the large 
nails very distinctly. Lest the beast 
should return for more mutton, we kept 
the sheep shut up in the old camps for 
several nights afterward. Then, seeing 
no more tracks about, we- concluded 
that the bear had probably “denned 
up” for the winter. 

But in the course of a week the 
creature came back and took another 
sheep! The morning was cloudy and 
said, “and if you will give me my wages I’ll| snow was beginning to fall; but we both set off 
gladly take myself off.” and followed the footprints for at least five 

“Oh, you want to leave now, do ye?” he! miles, to where they entered a trail made by 
exclaimed. “If you leave before your year is up, | five or six logging teams. Here we lost the 
you won’t get a cent of wages from me, unless | tracks, and retraced our steps through falling 
you get it at the tail end of a lawsuit.” | snow. The sheep were shut up every night after 

“You can pay me or not, as you like,” I said. | this, and either Cargill or myself remained av-ake 

| 


‘““WHERE ARE THE OTHERS?” 


| ‘I walked from Detroit, and I can walk back.” | most of the time, keeping a sharp ear for _ 
My vehement employer seized me by the collar | disturbance at the yard. 

and backed me against the shanty. “You will | 

stay right here!” he cried. “I’m going to stay 

here myself till I find out about this thing; and 

you’ve got to stay here, too. Bluett, you hurry | 

back and fetch me in another carbine and five | 

hundred cartridges.” | heard the sheep running and knew that they 
The prospect of camping alone with an irate | were out of one camp at least. Taking a gun 

| employ er, designing to engage in private war or | | I went out, leaving Cargill fast asleep. 

murder, was anything but pleasant for me; but! I went on tiptoe toward the yard, till I came 


Six days later, about an hour before light one 
morning, just as I rose to kindle a fire, I heard 
a sheep bleat in what seemed a peculiar manner. 
Pulling on my boots in haste, I stepped to the 
door and looked out. It was quite dark, but I 














heavy props! And you hold that door while I 


| go get the lantern.” 


“Give me your gun, then,” said I. “I left 
mine in the shanty.” 

He handed me his gun and ran for the lantern. 
I worked the cartridges out of the magazine, and 
stood with my back to the door as he came 
running back with the lantern. There were 
eracks and chinks about the log jambs of the 
door, and holding the lantern to one of these, 
Cargill attempted to peep in at another and get 
a sight of the bear. 

“T see him! I seehim!’”’ he suddenly exclaimed. 
“Here, you hold the lantern snug up, so, and give 
me that gun.”’ 

1 let him have the empty gun. He thrust the 
muzzle in at the chink, but as he did so, old 
Koozy uttered a scream so ear-splitting that it 
caused Cargill fairly to stagger backward. 

“What—what—” he began, distractedly. 

“Hold on! Don’t fire!” I interrupted. 

As I kicked away the prop and threw the door 
back, Koozy came forward, extending her big 
arms toward us from under the bearskin, booing 
and sniffing, yet trying to laugh and coax us at 
the same time. 

I shall never forget the varying expressions on 
Cargill’s face as he looked the creature over. 
She filled the whole doorway; she was clad in 
a bearskin; her feet were encased in hairy 
moccasins, and the claws of the bear were sewed 
on at the toes! Under the bear hide she appeared 
to have on nothing but a few rags. Cargill was 
shocked and scandalized. 

“Good gracious, Swain,” he said, in a low tone. 
“A woman—a human woman!” All the while 
he was drawing back slowly, as if anxious to get 
out of the way. 

Koozy smiled broadly. She began to talk, and 
pointed to her mouth. Cargill put on a sudden 
appearance of ferocity. “Get home, you!” he 
shouted. “Be off!” and started off himself. 

Koozy then turned her smiles and entreaties 
upon me. She was asking fora sheep! “Clear 
out!” I cried, and started after my employer. 
On counting the sheep after it had grown light, 
we found one missing. 

But then, the woman had children at her hut 
and probably there was nothing to eat there. 
When I told Cargill this, he said, “Let her go,” 
for there was a kind streak in him, after all. 

I think Koozy’s raid quenched Cargill’s last 
hopes of success with sheep on the slashes. He 
owned a hay farm on the river, twelve miles 
below Brosalhan’s place; and after Bluett came 
back on the following Saturday, we drove the 
three hundred and fifty sheep and lambs down 
there. It is a valuable farm, and at present 
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writing I am in charge of it. Cargill often 
spends a week there, and he sometimes says that 
he intends to give me the place, when he is done 
with it. Lewis SWAIN, 





* 





The Making of Zimri Bunker. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VIII. 


OT long before Rawn Bunker called to 
N Lois and her real father that the Lydia 
was bearing down to the bar, one 
of the watchmen from the tower had come 
to Tristram Gardner. “The Lydia’s in sight to 
nor’ard,” said the man, and looked pityingly at 
his neighbor, for the British privateer had been 
seen cruising off in that direction the day before. 
Tristram hastened to the walk on the. roof 
with his telescope. Yes, there at last was his 
ship, bearing straight for the bar with all sail set. 
He watched her eagerly as she drew nearer, 
noting with surprise that she seemed not deeply 
laden, as a vessel should be that was burdened 
with two thousand barrels of oil. 

Had Captain Swain lightened her, Tristram 
wondered. Where had she been since the end 
of the week, when Obed must have returned, 
according to his promise, and vainly sought a 
second time to find the bar unwatched by a hostile 
privateer? Had he run into Boston and sold the 
oil? And if so, why was he here, taking such 
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| coming schooner; she was looking with greater 
wonderment at himself. Never before had she 
seen her staid husband excited. 

Tristram scarely noticed her wonderment. His 
eyes were fixed on the vessel that was rushing 
down the wind from the Cape Cod shore, with 
every stitch of canvas taut and pulling her along 
at race-horse speed. Even the landlubbers 
thrilled at the sight. Old whalemen gazed in 
admiration, forgetting brig and privateer alike. 
Those who recognized the Neufchatel drew 
their breath in hard, and leaned farther over the 
| railing. 

Then there was a great “clumping” of feet in 
the garret below, and Lois turned to see Rawn 
Bunker’s bushy head appearing through the 
scuttle. She made room for him and gave him 
|her unoccupied hand. His eye caught the 
| schooner instantly. Rawn had never willingly 
| let go Lois’s hand till then. But now he threw 
up both his in a wild gesture of delight. 
| “Lordy! but she’s a beauty. See her, oh, see 
|her go! Wow! and the Britisher dead ahead! 

Mind yer wheel now, consarn thee! they aint no 
| trader a-comin’! Watch the bar, will ye? Catch 
| s’more whalers, hey? Now see how the hook 
| feels in yer own gullet! Hurrah!” as the Stars 
| and Stripes broke out at the masthead. 

Lois could not help cheering, too. Dark 
| squares that meant open port-holes appeared 
| suddenly in the Neufchatel’s side. Tristram 








battle’s flashes through the cloud that bellowed 
about the almost hidden ships; then down 
wavered a mass of the Britisher’s top-hamper. 
In the next minute a dense puff of smoke rolled 
down the wind ; over the lower cloud the watchers 
saw a white flag on the British privateer; the 
firing ceased, and in that lull a cheer that was 
more like a murmur of thanks to God rose from 
the crowded walks. Although Quakers, the 


for the victors over the vessel that had harried 
their commerce so long. 

Presently a boat crossed from the Neufchatel, 
and those who had glasses saw a man climb over 
the rail to the Britisher’s deck. Up into the 
rigging ran a bundle that suddenly broke out into 
the brightest flag in the world. Henceforth it 
would fly there, a signal that all returning 
whalemen would greet with thankful cheers. 

When a whale-boat from the Lydia approached 
the long north wharf, it found the entire popula- 
tion in waiting. Young Jethro Gardner stood 
in the bow, waving his hat as he came. It was 
he who first leaped ashore to find his mother’s 
arms about him. Lois was next put into Jethro’s 
arms. As she kissed the browned young man 
the child whispered, ‘Where is Zimri?’”’ 

Where was Zimri, indeed? Rawn Bunker, 
scanning the boat sharply, had seen no trace of 
his lost son, fore or aft. He waited a while, 
| abashed by all the tears and kissing of the home- 





risks of capture? As Tristram wondered, he | Gardner watched her preparations for fight with | coming, until the first eager questions were put 


noted that other roof-walks were becoming occu- 


| a strange mingling of horror and rejoicing. ‘The 


jand answered. Then he pushed forward and 


people could not forbear to show their sympathy | 
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drifted ashore of old and rowed out to the fighting 
man, his son. When he returned there was 
a purse in his pocket for Marm Bunker, and a 
| package of toys and sugar-sticks and bull’s-eyes, 
all from Boston, for the tribe of young Bunkers. 
Zimri had forgotten none of his own kin. And 
| yet the prettiest thing to which he had devoted 
| his prize-money was in the little packet which 
| Rawn brought quickly to Lois. 
The child opened it, while Rawn watched her 
| eager and flushed face. When she saw the little 
silver watch for which she had so often longed, 
| the wonderful smile of startled joy held place for 
but a moment. Then her eyes clouded with 
tears of grateful affection, and up into Rawn’s 
face she looked, while her under lip trembled 
| and her chin quivered piteously. 
| “QO Zimri, dear, dear, good Zimri!” said Lois. 
“He told me to tell you that he would never 
forget you, Lois; and he said that you had done 
him so much good you could never guess how 
much it was,”’ said Rawn, huskily. ‘“Zimri was 
always better ’n’ kinder smarter sinst you come, 
little dear. And now he’s going. See, there’s 
| the two schooners makin’ sail. When we see 
him again he'll be a real man.” 
| Then Lois watched the ships standing out 
from the bar under a towering swell of sail, but 
| her heart was so much in her eyes that they both 
seemed blent with sea and sky long before they 
| fully vanished. 








One day in spring, a few years later, after the 


pied as well as his own. The public-spirited man | confidence with which she came on almost forbade | heard how Jethro answered the question of Lois. | war had become a distant memory to Lois, she 


sorrowed, even at that crisis of his private 
fortunes, to think of the dismay of the people 
if that ship should be taken before their 
eyes. Why was Captain Swain running in 
so openly? And what had that notice 
meant which was left by Zimri Bunker 
on the pole at Saul’s Hills? 

The walks were filling fast. All Nan- 
tucket town was striving, it seemed, to get 
a view of the Lydia. Tristram heard 
Rawn Bunker hail Lois with the news of 
the brig’s coming, and soon he heard the 
quick feet of the excited child pattering 
beside him. She had flown from her real 
father to the old familiar place, while 
Captain Forsyth had ascended to Captain 
Folger’s walk. 

Elizabeth Gardner followed Lois, but 
Tristram did not turn round or take his 
eyes from the telescope. He was gazing 
anxiously seaward, and his heart had sud- 
denly gone down like lead. Over across 
Great Point the square topsail of Captain 
Brockby’s privateer was creeping up close-hauled 
to intercept the Lydia ere she could reach the bar! 

Now every walk was dark with anxious 
spectators. The vantage-points that the streets 
and the houses afforded were all alike occupied. 
Everywhere telescopes were stretched at the 
ships, and anxious hearts were praying that sons 
and husbands might be spared, whatever should 
become of the brig. 

The wind was blowing half a gale out of the 
sound; the sky was dark; the ocean black as 
ink. Between dark sky and black ocean the 
swelling sails showed white as snow against 
cloud and sea. 

It seemed probable that the brig might get into 
the harbor. Once there, thought Tristram, the 
intervention of Captain Forsyth would perhaps 
save her and her cargo from Brockby’s greedy 
clutches. 

Indeed, .Captain Forsyth was thinking this 
himself, and resolved to intervene. He saw 
clearly that the Lydia had the advantage of 
position. She might get in safely, for she was 
near the bar when the privateer doubled Great 
Point. But soon the watchers saw a puff of 
smoke shoot suddenly from the schooner’s bow. 

It was the signal for the brig to heave to; but 
she kept straight on her course to the bar. 
Another puff of smoke from the schooner, and a 
tardy rumbling sound rolled over the harbor to 
the watchers. This time the brig's sails were 
seen to shiver. Slowly and heavily she rounded 
up to the wind. A plunge at the bow told that 
the anchor had been let go. The sails came 
down, and men were seen climbing into the 
rigging. 

Tristram Gardner, with Lois and his wife 
Elizabeth now beside him, stood staring in 
astonishment. What could it all mean? Capt. 
Obed Swain had handled his ship well; but there 
he was, with anchors down, furling sail as if 


there were no Britisher within a thousand miles! | 


And now the Britisher was about to take 
possession. A boat left the privateer’s side and 
pulled away to the brig. Half-way it stopped 
suddenly, with oars lifted. More mystery! 
What did that mean? The watchers, glancing 
back at the schooner, saw a signal fluttering in 
the rigging. Meantime her boat had turned and 
was pulling as if for life to gain the privateer. 

“Q Father Gardner,” cried little Lois, with a 
piercing note of excitement that was heard on 
neighboring walks, “do look! See the beautiful 
schooner that’s coming, too!’’ 

All the others had been so absorbed in watching 
the course of the two vessels that none but Lois 
had yet noticed the swift coming of a third. At 
the cry of the child Tristram Gardner swept his 
glass westward. 

“Look! O God be praised, Elizabeth!” he 
cried, seizing her arm and pointing. 

But Elizabeth had already seen the swiftly 


WATCHING THE FIGHT AT SEA. 


| him to doubt the issue of the fight. And yet, the 
pity of it, that brethren in blood should clash in 
battle for a Quaker’s ship! thought Tristram, 
who had never lost the sense that, in spite of all 
that had separated the two nations, they were 
still English alike, whether in the new land or 
the old. 

Rawn watched the Neufchatel with no other 
feeling than pride and delight, mingled with a 
certain natural vindictiveness. 

“Now she hauls on the wind,” he yelled. “See 
her close in! and Zimri’s there, too, I’ll bet my 
boots! Stand by, all! Oh, don’t I wish I was 
aboard of her !’’- 

At the assertion that Zimri was there, little 
Lois turned pale and looked bewildered; but 
none noticed the child. She stared around at 
Mother Gardner as if about to burst into tears; 
then bravely recovered her courage and looked 
steadily out to the ship that was bearing Zimri 


beautiful schooner would certainly win. 

The Neufchatel, as she rushed outside the 
brig, was heading direct for the British privateer, 
with booms well out to starboard. To Lois it 
seemed as if a great white-capped wave were 
| rolling over the space that separated the two 
| vessels. Then the Neufchatel luffed sharply, 
| rounding up to the wind like a gray gull in the 
gale. 

For a moment she seemed resting there motion- 
less on the water, a hundred yards from the 
Englishman, and dead to windward. Then a 
sheet of smoke and fire burst from her side. 

Scareely had the wind swept the sudden cloud 





| 
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| little schooner whirled on the other tack. The 
dumfounded British had scarcely got their guns 
to bear before a second broadside was poured 
into them from the port battery. 

Captain Ordway knew well the risk he was 
running in venturing a battle in the sound, where 
a British frigate might appear at any moment, 
but he had calculated on making his attack swift 
and sure as the eagle’s swoop. On the previous 
night he had parted company with the brig and 
found anchorage under the Cape shore, where he 
could watch the approach to the bar. Since then 
everything had favored his attack—the strong 
breeze, the shoals, the confidence of the British 
in their security. 

Indeed, Brockby was taken at a terrible 
disadvantage—the enemy to windward, the shoal 


vessel! But he rallied with great spirit, like 
the stout-hearted sea-log he was, to meet a 
Yankee spirit that was invincible. 

Back roared the British guns. The two 
schooners were soon enveloped in smoke, through 
which only their topsails always flew: 

Rawn, like the other watchers, had become 
silent, scarcely able to breathe for anxiety. 

For twenty minutes the Nantucketers saw the 





into his second action. Zimri there! Then the | 


| away, when the jibs were threshing as the swift | 


to leeward, and only half a crew to work the | 





The young man had turned to include the crowd 
in his reply. 

“IT tell thee what,” he cried, “that young 
Bunker is a hero! He went all alone on board 
the Britisher and found out her strength for 
Captain Ordway. They tried to press him, but 
he jumped overboard off Great Point, and rowed 
to town the same night. It was Zimri that 
planned the whole thing himself. He saved the 
Lydia, father. If it hadn’t been for him she’d 
have been bound for England, and all on board 
for a British prison.” 

“Yes, of course, but is Zimri safe?” cried Lois. 

“He is, dear, but he can’t come ashore. He is 
| on the Britisher with the Neufchatel’s lieuten- 
ant. It is likely Captain Ordway will send her 
| off to Boston just as quick as they can make 
| her shipshape. But I tell you, little Lois, your 
friend Zimri does you credit. He saved the 
Lydia, as sure as a gun.” . 
“T knew he would save the Lydia,”’ said Lois, 
| in a matter-of-fact way, “for he promised me he 
would. Zimri always keeps promises. And I 
always knew he was the very bravest that could 
be.”’ 

Rawn listened to it all with a new pride in his 
heart. Zimria hero! Zimri saved the Lydia! 
Suddenly Squire Gardner seized Rawn’s hand. 
“Friend Loring, thee may well thank God for 
thy son. Nantucket will be forever proud to 
have reared him.” Then a cheer rose about poor 
old lazy, kind, shiftless Rawn, and everybody 
seemed trying to shake his hand at once. 

But there were more good tidings for the 
people. The Lydia was well laden with pro- 
visions for the island. Captain Swain, on 
hearing from Zimri of the condition of things 
on Nantucket, had decided that his best policy 
would be to run to Boston, under the Neufcha- 
tel’s convoy, and sell a large part of the oil. 

Some he kept to supply Nantucket’s idle 
candle-shops. With the price of the rest he 
bought large stores of food, and ‘so all the worst 
distresses of the people and the squire were to be 
relieved at once. 

“And so, Friend Loring,” said Tristram 
Gardner, “if we areall to have flour and molasses 
and bacon once more, we may thank thy Zimri 
for that, too.’ 

“Oh, I forgot, Friend Loring,” put in young 
Jethro. ‘“Zimri told me to tell thee that he was 
not likely.to be ashore here for a year, by what 
he could make out. Captain Ordway has given 
him a share in the prize-money, and he had an 
advance on it paid to him in Boston. He told 
me to tell thee he hoped thee would come out to 
see him before the Neufchatel sails.” 

So Rawn took the skiff in which Lois had 











and her real father were driving over the 
commons toward the south shore. Captain 
Forsyth lived on the island now, the year 
round. There he was held in grateful 
recollection for the strenuousness with 
which he had worked successfully to prevent 
any further blockade of Nantucket after 
the taking of Brockby’s privateer. 

He had become weary of the sea after 
finding his child, whose presence made for 
him the only home he had known for years. 
So he bought a house on Quanatee Bank, 
near Tristram Gardner’s. Not only did he 
feel bound by his promise to Lois, but he had 
fallen in love with the peaceful life of the 
island, as people always do who stay a 
while. So Lois now had two homes, and 
was sunshine in both. 

It was a typical Nantucket day, full of 
brightness and fragrance and subtle inspi- 
ration. The hudsonia covered the brown 
moors with greenish yellow patches of light, 
like glints of sunshine. Grass-plover whirled 
upward in spiral flights, calling ecstatically 
to their mates in the grass below. Beyond 
and around them was the blue belt of the 
sea, flashing in the sunshine, beckoning to a 

people who have ever treated it as half their home. 

Lois stood up suddenly as the cart rolled over 
a low hill, and shaded her eyes. 

“There’s old Crummel on Macy’s Point!’ she 
cried, pointing. “Kawn Bunker must be there 
bluefishing. Let us go, too, father.” Then 
with a pretty seriousness, “He found me right 
there, father.” And the captain, nothing loath to 
visit again the place that he had come to Jook at 
fifty times before, turned aside into the old 
sheep-track. 

Rawn was not fishing when they neared him. 
It was low tide, and he was up to his waist in 
an eddy, poking about the bottom with a long 
boat-hook. 

“Hello, Rawn! What are you looking for?” 
shouted the captain. 

Rawn lifted his face rather sheepishly, and 
assumed a far-away expression of indifference. 

“Oh, nothin’, cap’n; leastways only suthin’ I 
lost here a spell ago—quite a spell, I reckon. 
I mind now it was the same mornin’ ’at little 
Lois come ashore. She’s gettin’ to be a reg’lar 
tall young lady now, cap’n. Oh, well, I guess 
I can’t never find it. Mebbe the tide’s carried 
it off. It’s all right, anyhow,” said Rawn, 
philosophically, and waded out to collect his 
scattered bluefish. 

He never had taken anybody fully into his 
confidence about his cask of gold, as he considered 
it. But it was there somewhere in the sea, and 
he never passed Macy’s Point without a prod or 
two to find it. So long as no one else got 
possession he regarded the sands somewhat in 
the light of his bank. 

“Have you any fresh news about Zimri?” 
asked Lois. 

“Zimri!” cried Rawn. “Why, didn’t Marm 
Bunker fetch you the letter we got yesterday? 
No? Oh, well, it’s all right; I guess she kinder 
forgot. But I asked her to fetch it up the first 
thing after I left this mornin’.”’ 

“But what about Zimri?’’ asked Lois, eagerly. 

“Zimri? Didn’t I tell you? Why, Zimri’s 
comin’ home next week. He’s been a-cruising 
| in the Constitution. Says he’s goin’ to be an 
| Officer! Zimri an officer! But there, ther’s just 
as much difference in some folks as ther’ is in 
anybody,” said old Rawn Bunker. 
| And as Lois drove over the moors homewaf«l 
| beside her father she was sweetly smiling to 
| herself, and saying over and over again: 

“Zimri is to be an officer! Oh, brave Zimri! 

And I knew it all the time! I knew all the time 
| that he was the best in the world, and that he 
| would do glorious things whenever they let him 
| have a chance.” Win.iaM J. Lone. 





7 (The end.) 
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Torpedo-Boat Destroyer at Work. 


Torpedoes and Torpedo-Boats. 


HE efficiency of the torpedo, as well 
as that of the monitor, was one of 
- the lessons taught by the Civil War. 
~ Submarine mines were used then for 
harbor defence, as they now are; and the 
Federal Housatonic and the Confederate 
Albemarle—not to mention other ships— 
were both sunk by torpedoes. 

But the mines were crude ; and the slow 
little torpedo-boat of that day, which 
carried its torpedo at the end of a long 
spar, was a helpless thing compared with 
the swift, unerring mechanism that now 
menaces opposing fleets. 

The torpedo of the present day—taking 
for illustration the type most frequently 
referred to, the eighteen-inch Whitehead— 
is a cigar-shaped steel vessel about fifteen feet long and at the 
widest part eighteen inches in diameter. It weighs eight hundred | 
and thirty-five pounds. It is built in three sections. 

In the first section is the charge of guncotton, which explodes 
when the torpedo strikes ; in the second, a reservoir of compressed 
air; and in the third, the little engines that work the screw 
propellers and horizontal rudders with which the torpedo is fitted. 
Discharging the torpedo starts the engines, which will drive this 
deadly weapon nearly half a mile, at any desired depth, at a 
speed of thirty miles an hour. 

All of our battle-ships and many of our cruisers are provided 
with from two to six torpedo-tubes, from which the torpedoes are | 
launched by means of compressed air or powder. The position | 
of the forward tube is indicated, 





Submarine Mine. 
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compared with the other apart- 
ments. Fortunately, quarters 


men. The complement of the 
Porter is four 


stand up in; and it is spacious | 


are required for only a few | 
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we shall have nineteen destroyers and—not counting the wooden 


| Stiletto, which is used for torpedo practice at the Newport 


Naval Station, and the submarine Plunger, which is building at 

Baltimore—a torpedo-boat flotilla numbering thirty-two. 
By that time, indeed, the Plunger may have proved herself a 
“destroyer” of the 





officers and twenty- 
eight men, and of 
smaller boats, like 
the Cushing, only 
three officers and 
twenty men. 

The armament of 
the Porter and 
similar boats con- 
sists of three tor- 
pedo-tubes and four 
one-pounder rapid- 
fire guns. Except for 
“the name of the 
thing,” the tubes 
themselves are guns, of course, the torpedo being the 
projectile. On the port side of the boat the tubes are 
placed in front of the forward tunnel ; on the starboard 
side they are amidships; at the stern, on the centre 
line. 

The twelve torpedo -boats authorized by the recent 
naval appropriation law will be smaller than the 
Porter, ranging from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and seventy tons. They will be heavily 
armed, considering their size, with three three-pounder 
rapid-fire guns ; and since torpedo-boats are notoriously 
bad sailors, a radical improvement is called for in the 
stipulation that they shall be able to make high speed 
in a moderate seaway. 

When the war is over, there will be an interesting 
story to write of our torpedo-boat flotilla. In spite of 
the discomforts and dangers of the life on such craft,— 
or perhaps because of them,—many of our bravest young officers 
use all possible means to get an assignment to torpedo-boat 
service. 

There is always the chance of a daring deed to be done, the 
possibility that the little sea-scorpion may play havoc with a 
whole fleet. Every man in the navy knows that at the Battle of 
Wei-hai-wei, in 1895, Chinese ships of seven thousand tons’ 
displacement were sent to the 








most potent kind. 
Since her construc- 
tion began, the in- 
ventor has com- 
pleted a smaller 
boat, the Holland, 
of the same type, 
whose performances 
seem to show that 
he has practically 
solved the problem 
of submarine navi- 
gation. 

The Plunger,one 
hundred and sixty- 
eight tons, is expect- 
ed to sail eight knots 
when submerged 
and sixteen knots 
on the surface, She 
will carry two tor- 
pedo-tubes. Suppose 
her armed also, as 
the Holland exper- 
imentally is, with 
an “aérial torpedo- 
gun’’ capable of 
throwing a hundred- 
pound guncotton 
shell three quarters 
of a mile, and an un- 
der-water torpedo- 
gun which would drive a shell with accuracy two hundred yards! 
Such a boat could not be guarded against by the search-lights 
which reveal ordinary torpedo-boats and the rapid-fire guns 
that riddle their thin sides, and she might, unaided, sink a 
navy. 

The fact that the inventor volunteered to take the Holland 
into the harbor of Santiago and blow up the harbor mines and 


Discharging a Torpedo. 





bottom by the Japanese torpedo- _ - 
boats. <5 Pe Rd 
It will be remembered that the [9 9)” Sg 

first officer killed in the present ‘ 
war was Ensign Worth Bagley, 
of the Winslow, a boat a little 
smaller than the Porter. At 
Cardenas, on 








in pictures of battle-ships, by the 
round cover-plate seen at the 








, the twelfth of 
} Sam owner oe May, he met 
S his fate as a 





bow, just above the water-line. 
But in the battle-ship’s thorough 
equipment the torpedo-tube is 
only an incident. A battle-ship is slow in motion and conspic- 
uous for size, and the first requisite of success in a torpedo attack 
is, generally, that it shall take the enemy by surprise. Hence 
the torpedo-boat, the small, swift vessel designed to steal upon 
her victim under cover of darkness, discharge her torpedo, and 
scurry away again. 

It was not until 1886, three years after we began to create the 
“new navy,” that our first torpedo-boat was authorized. She 
was the Cushing—named, like all the vessels in her class, for a 
naval hero. The Cushing, which displaces about a hundred 
tons, developed a speed of twenty-two and a half knots. Some 
of the later additions to this flotilla have been smaller, some 
larger, but all are faster. The Porter, for instance (one 
hundred and ninety tons), can make nearly twenty-nine knots, 
thirty-three land miles, an hour. 

The Porter, like other torpedo-boats, might be described as a 
steel shell. She is one hundred and seventy-five feet long, 








Section of a Torpedo. brave man 


might wish to 
die, doing his duty calmly and 
completely against overwhelming 
odds. 

But there are amusing tales, as 
well as sad ones, to tell of the 
torpedo-boats. It is said that, 
shortly after the blockade was 
begun, the Cushing crept into 
Havana harbor one black night, 
and hailing a Spanish sailing- 





vessel, ordered the captain to follow seaward. Knowing that the | 


torpedo-boat dared not fire, the captain refused in loud and 
emphatic language. Thereupon the Cushing seudded away 
again. The audacious attempt to “cut out” the vessel had 
failed—but the deed was no less daring. 





United States Torpedo-Boat “ Porter.” 


the Spanish fleet, suggests that such a craft would be very useful 
to an invading force, if she did nothing more than clear the 
channels. 

A harbor mine is, substantially, nothing more than a submarine 
torpedo. Some of them are “contact’’ mines, moored only ten 


Because torpedo-boats are capable of just such adventurous | feet below the surface and calculated to explode on being struck 


exploits, the torpedo-boat destroyer was added to the world’s 


Interior of the United States Torpedo-Boat Destroyer “Bailey.” 


seventeen feet wide, and three-sixteenths of an inch thick. She | 
draws only about six feet of water; hence her frequent employ- 
ment, during the present campaign, as a scout in Cuban inlets 
and shallow harbors. 
There is no room to spare on a craft like this. Somebody who | 
didn’t enjoy it has said that life on a torpedo-boat was the next | 
most uncomfortable thing to going to sea in a section of stove- 
funnel. The ward-room, which is the officers’ parlor and 
dining-room, and in which all but the captain have their “bunks,” 
is twelve by eighteen feet in dimensions, and just high enough to 








Torpedo-Room of a Battle-Ship. 





navies. Such vessels are constructed like the torpedo-buats 
themselves, but they are larger, more heavily armored and 


faster, capable of catching and sinking a torpedo-boat flotilla. | 


Strictly speaking, we have no destroyers, but three, the Bailey, 


Stringham and Goldsborough, are building, and more than | 
| countermined, by laying a fresh line of torpedoes and exploding 


half completed. 
The Bailey’s plans call for fifty-six hundred horse-power 


| engines, more than one-half the power provided for an eight- | 


thousand -ton 
ocean steamer — 
although the 
Bailey will 
displace only 
two hundred 
and thirty-five 
tons. She will 
be capable, it 
is believed, of 
thirty - three 
knots an hour. 
Sixteen other 
destroyers, each of about four hundred tons, are provided for 
by the new appropriation. They are to have a speed of | 
not less than thirty knots, a coal capacity sufficient for five | 
thousand miles of cruising, and an armament of two twelve- 
pounders and five six-pounders, besides their torpedo-tubes. | 
It is required also that they shall be able to make high speed 
in a heavy seaway. , 
The vessels now building or planned should be superior to 
any afloat. When all are completed, eighteen months hence, 








by a passing vessel. Others are “buoyant,” not fitted with an 
explosive cap, but connected with the shore by an 
electric cable which ends in the carefully guarded case- 
mate of a fort. 

It is said that five hundred and fifty mines are now 
moored in and around New York harbor. Some of them 
contain five hundred pounds of gunecotton. It is easy to 
forecast the fate of the hostile ship that should undertake 
to force these defences. 

On this subject Admiral Sampson should be able to 
discourse wisely—for he himself was once blown up. 

It was in the time of the Civil War, and Sampson, 
then a lieutenant, was the executive officer of the ironclad 
Patapsco. His ship was ordered into Charleston harbor, 
to remove the mines with which the channel was filled. Before 
his work was completed, the ship went into the air, but fortu- 
nately Sampson and many of his brave men were rescued. 

This incident suggests that, unless mine-fields are carefully 
guarded, they can be rendered harmless. They may be 


them—the detonation setting off the others. Or they might be 
“swept” for, grappled and pulled from their moorings; or the 





A Whitehead Torpedo. 


cable connecting the mine with the shore batteries might be cut. 
Just before Lieutenant Hobson executed his masterly feat of 
closing Santiago harbor by sinking the collier Merrimac in the 
narrowest part of the channel, it was suggested that the dynamite 
gunboat Vesuvius might lie off the entrance and throw her 
two-hundred-pound dynamite shells into the harbor. Almost 
inevitably these would serve to set off the mines—for it has 
been affirmed that the submarine explosion of such a shell would 
destroy a war-ship twenty or more feet distant. 
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Current Topics. 


Torpedoes may be likened to venomous 
insects, which kili their victims as surely as a 
wild beast or an armed man. We give on 
another page of this issue‘a series of pictures 
showing the types of vessels which these “little 
demons of war” have introduced. 

An English paper says the American is an 
“incurably cheerful” man. He is also incor- 
rigibly active, persistently inventive, hopelessly 
patriotic, and irretrievably committed to the 
doctrine that his country has a mission to be 
loyally and courageously fulfilled. 

Mr. Gladstone remarked twenty-five years 
ago that during the present century more wealth 
had been produced than in the eighteen hundred 
preceding years of the Christian era. Another 
authority adds that we are uncomfortable because 
we have grown in wealth faster than in wisdom. 

A friend of the marine corps complains 
that when our marines do good work as soldiers, 
it is liable to go to the glory of the army, while 
when they are active in a naval battle, the navy 
gets the credit! It is discouraging, surely; but 


there is some comfort in the thought that, 


anyhow, the fame is all in the family. 

Apropos of the growing friendship 
between Anglo-Saxon peoples, the Washington 
Star has this report of a conversation between 
an American girl and a young Englishman: She 
asked, “Can your country forget that we whipped 
you?” He responded, cheerfully, “Oh, you only 
whipped a few of us; and you couldn’t have 
done that if you hadn’t been our own kind of 


people.’ Begs: 


The situation has its humors. A young 
lady, going down street with yellow trimmings 
on her hat, found herself an object of suspicious 
remark ; and a tradesman reports that for the first 
time in many years he has few customers for the 
seeds of the Spanish watermelon; and there are 
Americans who would rather go without blisters 
than apply Spanish flies to their patriotic skins. 

‘‘Paresis’’ they sometimes call it when 
people who are rich, idle and dissolute break 
down in body and mind. Often it comes near 
enough to insanity to warrant their being placed 
in an asylum, where ample attendance is given 
at high prices. A nurse in one such institution 
says, ““You would be astonished to know how 
many such gentry are in our care; and in some 
cases their friends give out that they are ‘gone 
abroad.’ ” 


The Getermined effort of a New York 
temperance. society to suppress the military 
canteen in its state camp, is supported by reports 
from the English army in Africa, where the 
recent brilliant victory on the Atbara was won by 
a force composed ‘exclusively of total abstainers. 
For months Sir Herbert Kitchener has denied all 
liquor to his troops, with the result that in one of 
the deadliest of climates, no army has ever had 
so little sickness, been in such magnificent 
physical and moral training, or won hard-fought 
battles after forced marches of such extraordinary 
character. No wonder that the total abstinence 
principle in warfare is being pondered by military 
authorities throughout the world. 

That is a mean nature which can see no 
good and acknowledge no capacity in an enemy. 
Heroism is heroism still, though a foe display it. 
Here is a story of bravery from a London journal, 
and the hero was a surgeon of the Spanish army 
in Cuba. In the course of an engagement he 
proceeded to the front line to help the wounded. 
Forthwith a bullet shattered his knee -joint. 
With the help of his assistants he dressed his 
wound, and then went to work. Disabled and 
suffering, under a hot fire, the surgeon performed 
no less than twenty major operations on stricken 
soldiers. Could any American have well shown 
more courage, patience, unselfishness? This 
man and his nation will one day cease to be at 
enmity with us, but need we wait till that happy 
day before praising Spanish merit ? 

Girls are apt to resent the opinion held by 
many of their friends, and even some of their 
admirers, that they do not know how to think; 


and that they generally refuse to concentrate | 


their attention long enough to reason upon any 
subject. In resenting it, the ordinary young 
woman will exclaim with assurance that the 
criticism isn’t true; that many a girl has thought 
herself into a headache, which no one will deny ; 


but even this, one tormenting young skeptic | 


saucily declares, is quite frequently done after 
the manner of the girl in the story of “How One 
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Girl Studies.”” She places her box of chocolates 
on the table, and while eating them and polishing 
her finger-nails, says aloud and indistinctly, of 
course, ““The three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles—Oh dear, 1 hope it won’t 
rain to-morrow and spoil that picnic! The three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 
—I saw George Morris and Sue walk off together, 
and they just may for all I care! The two 
angles of a triangle are equal to three right 
angles—There, those chocolates are not so large 
as those that were on top! The three right 
angles—well, this old thing is too stupid! There 
is nothing in it but nonsense, so there!” 


————__ soe 


THE SOUL. 


When nature ceases thou shalt still remain, 
Nor second chaos bound thy endless reign. 
Tickell. 
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Don Carlos. 


ON CARLOS, who is a Pretender in. the 
background awaiting a revolution in Spain, 
assumes to be the legitimate heir to the 
throne under the title of Charles VII. He is 
the nephew of an earlier Pretender, Charles 
V1., who headed three revolutionary movements 
between 1848 and 1860. When Charles VI. died 
in 1861 without children, his brother, Don Juan, 
inherited his claims to the Spanish throne. Don 
Carlos is Don Juan’s oldest son. 

The present Pretender was born in 1848, his 
mother being the Archduchess Maria Beatrice 
of Austria. He received a military education in 
Austria and when he was twenty-five raised the 
Carlist standard in northern Spain, fighting 
against three governments in Madrid, one of 
them being Republican. He remained in the 
field until the last stronghold of the Carlists was 
captured by the soldiers of Alfonso XII. He 
then retired to Paris and subsequently lived in 
Austria and Italy. 

Don Carlos has a large private fortune at his 
command. As asoldier and a millionaire he is not 
a claimant to be despised, if the present govern- 
ment be overthrown in the course of the war with 
the United States. He is a man of courage, 
with a large body of devoted followers in the 
northern provinces, and a strong case can be 
made out for his rights to the throne as a strict 
matter of blood inheritance. 

The politicians in the Cortes who govern Spain 
are bitterly opposed to Don Carlos, and they 
have reason to be. He has made no secret of 
the fact that he considers the present governing 
classes corrupt and the parliamentary system 
unsuitable for Spain. 

Spain is likely to prolong the war simply 
because of the menace of revolution, which hangs 
over peace-making. A series of defeats, the loss 
of Cuba and the Philippines, and the obligation of 
paying a war indemnity would invite a Carlist 
outbreak in the north and a revolt of the excitable 
population of Madrid. Ministers and Cortes 
know that a humiliating peace will be fatal to 
the existing monarchy and that civil war will be 
likely to follow the abandonment of Cuba. 

Don Carlos is now offering no resistance to the 
government. His opportunity will come when 
peace is proposed. 
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Alliances. 


LLIANCES between nations are usually 
state secrets. There is an alliance between 
Russia and France, but its conditions and 

objects are unknown. On various foreign ques- 
tions the two countries have acted together at 
Constantinople and in China. They could have 
done this, if there had been good feeling, without 
a formal alliance. Each is pledged to support 
and fight for the other in time of war. The 
precise terms of this pledge are not known. 

The “Triple Alliance’ between Germany, 
Austro-Hungary and Italy puts those powers 
under obligation to stand together in certain 
emergencies. It is generally believed to be a 
defensive alliance, but it is essentially a secret 
coalition. The circumstances in which the three 
countries would be compelled to unite their arms 
cannot be forecast with any degree of certainty. 

Much has been written at home and abroad 
about an alliance between the United States and 
Great Britain. Little stress has been laid upon 
the fact that in order to be effective it would 
have to be a secret alliance, with pledges to be 
redeemed in time of war. 

America and England are countries where 
there is always a full glare of publicity. Neither 
nation likes to have pledges made for it in the 
dark. An alliance for mutual defence under 
certain definite conditions would not remain a 
secret many days. As soon as the terms of the 





alliance were known, other nations would be on 
their guard. It is doubtful if a formal alliance of | 
that nature would be either possible or desirable. | 

What is more important than a secret alliance 
is good feeling between nations which have 
| interests in common. When the time for action 
comes, an alliance for a definite purpose is easily 
made, if the relations between the countries are 
friendly. 

When the thirteen colonies entered upon their 
| struggle for independence in 1775, they com- 
| manded the respect and good feeling of France. 











| Out of this sympathy and admiration came in 


‘COMPANION. 


due time an alliance for war, when French sup- 
port was necessary. 

Good feeling nov prevails between the United 
States and England. Each country is inspired 
with a sincere desire to render the other useful 
service whenever it may be needed The condi- 
tions are favorable for a working alliance in an 
emergency. In circumstances like these it may 
be wise to let well enough alone, and to wait 
until an emergency arises and demands definite 
action. 
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NATURE’S UNIFORMITY. 


The earth must pattern after her old ways 
As long as there are Junes and summer days. 
. Mary A. Mason. 
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Heroism and Chivalry. 


O event since the gallant action in Manila 
Harbor has stirred the enthusiasm of our 
people more than the brave deed of Lieu- 

tenant Hobson and his little crew at Santiago de 
Cuba. They took the collier Merrimac, under 
a heavy fire from Spanish guns, directly into the 
mouth of the harbor, in reckless disregard of 
the mines planted for their destruction. 

When they had reached the narrowest part of 
the channel, they anchored the vessel, let her 
swing across the entrance to the harbor, then 
deliberately fired torpedoes beneath her, and 
caused her to sink. They almost miraculously 
escaped injury. The collier at once settled down 
to the bottom, where she effectually prevents the 
Spanish fleet from leaving Santiago. 

It was one of those acts of bravery that will 
live in history. More than that, it was a piece 
of strategy unique in the annals of war, where a 
great victory was won without bloodshed. A 
whole fleet was imprisoned by eight men and a 
worthless tramp steamer. 

Nevertheless the story is but half told. These 
same men naturally became prisoners in the 
harbor which they had so effectually closed, and 
their capture gave the Spanish admiral an oppor- 
tunity to show that the boasted chivalry of his 
nation is not all a fiction. He might well have 
been angry at the humiliation of defeat by such 
a weak foe; but he showed no resentment. 
Rather he hastened to testify his admiration of 
their heroism in the most striking way in his 
power. He immediately sent a flag of truce to 
the American squadron to announce the safety of 
Hobson and_his crew, to give assurance that 
they would be kindly treated, and to offer to 
exchange them for Spanish prisoners. 

This conflict will not last forever; we hope it 
will not last long. When it has ended, this 
dramatic episode will leave us two precious 
memories—one of a gallant deed that perhaps 
spared two nations the necessity of fighting the 
greatest naval battle in history, the other of a 
graceful and noble act that has won the hearts of 
our people, and for chivalrous courtesy takes its 
place among the knightly deeds of knightly men 
that light up many a dark page of human history. 
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The President’s War-Advisers. 


S commander-in-chief of the army and the 
navy, President McKinley has been per- 
sonally responsible for the successful 

conduct of the war with Spain. On sea and 
land it has been necessary to direct operations 
rapidly, effectively and harmoniously. To have 
a definite object in the campaign, and to secure 
unity in the movements of armies and fleets for 
the attainment of tlat object—such has been the 
great task of the President. 





In the decision of military and naval questions, 


the President at all times has been aided by the 
most skilful experts in the art of war that the 
country contains. Besides General Miles, the 
active commander of the army, the former com- 
mander, General Schofield, now on the retired 
list, has been constantly consulted concerning 
plans of operation. 

The naval war board, which includes very 
experienced and highly trained officers, has 
rendered valuable service. 

If new plans were made necessary by unex- 
pected events, the intimate knowledge that the 
naval war board possesses of the peculiar and 
intricate conditions of sea-fighting would save 
the government perhaps from mistakes. The 
officers in command of the squadrons at sea 
have been left to accomplish results in their own 
way, unhampered by minute instructions; yet 
they, too, have been greatly aided by the naval 
war board, which has furnished them with the 
latest information as to the enemy’s movements. 

In its war-making the government should be 
trusted and supported by the people,. for it is 
likely to be much better informed and to have 
sounder judgment than any of its fault-finding 
critics. 
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Saint Norah and the Potato. 


AINT NORAH was a poor girl, says the 
London Punch, who prayed Saint Patrick 
for a good gift that would make her not 

proud but useful; and Saint Patrick, out of his 
own head, taught her how to boil a potato. A 
sad thing and to be lamented, that the secret has 
come down to so few. 

A mistaken belief prevails that all women have 
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an instinetive knowledge of household affairs, 
which enables them without further cultivation 
to select proper cuts of beef and mix right 
proportions for cooking; although the very fact 
that a young man shows a taste for medicine only 
subjects him to long training. Since the highest 
intellectual and physical life is dependent upon 
diet,—since the cook makes, while the physician 
only mends,—should not she who prepares our 
pies be as carefully trained as he who makes 
our pills? 

Certainly whatever may be the knowledge or 
the ignorance of the servant in the kitchen, the 
mistress of the house, be she young or old, ought 
to be able, like Saint Patrick in the fable, out of 
her own instructed head, to teach Norah how to 
boil a potato or broil a steak so that they may 
yield their utmost of relish and nutriment. 

Until she can do that, no woman is qualified 
to preside over a household, and since few reach 
adult life without being called to that position in 
the household of husband, father or brother, the 
legend of Saint Norah has a wide significance. 
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Conceit and Snobbishness. 


ADY CAMILLE GURDON, in her “Recol- 
lections,” tells a story of two workmen who 
were overheard in a house where they were 

employed, talking of the people for whom they 
worked. 

“Do you believe,” said one, “they actually call 
us ‘the lower classes!’ ” 

Lady Camille repeated this remark to a well- 
known scholar and statesman. He was gravely 
silent for a moment, and then said, “My experi- 
ence and observation have taught me not to 
use words which imply class distinctions. Such 
expressions as ‘flunkey,’ ‘counter-jumpers,’ ‘little 
people,’—that are used to designate people living 
on small means,—and other expressions of the 
same character betray a vulgar spirit in those 
who use them. Such people speak of a laborer as 
‘Hodge,’ or of a farm lad as a lout. In doing it, to 
the thoughtful person, they neither raise their 
own dignity, nor lower the dignity of those of 
whom they speak.” 

Lady Camille teaches a somewhat sharp lesson 
to the people who in self-appreciation designate 
themselves as “the classes,” and their poorer 
brethren as “the masses.” 

But does snobbishness belong wholly to such 
people? Do the men and women who possess 
education or wealth alone place a false value on 
these things? 

A merchant who employs a large number of 
salesmen and women, declared emphatically that 
one of the most unwelcome features in American’ 
life is the homage paid by what is called the 
working class to mere wealth. “For example,” 
he said, “the saleswomen in my store showed 
very marked excitement the other day, when the 
wife of a multi-millionaire came into it to make 
purchases. 

“*That is Mrs. Jones!’ they whispered. ‘She 
is worth millions!’ 

“Yet the first of American scholars, or men 
recognized as possessing mental qualities of the 
highest order, might have stood there all day 
without a thought or a look from these worship- 
pers of mammon. To be sure they feel keenly 
the need of money, and partly for that reason 
cringe to it—perhaps worship it. Nevertheless, I 
have never known salesmen or saleswomen not 
to be respected, or not treated with respectful 
consideration, when they have respected them- 
selves. They too often either grovel before a rich 
man or woman, or are rude in manners, thinking 
this asserts their sense of equality.” 

This question has many sides, and is worthy of 
serious thought, for it involves one of the most 
threatening social and political problems of the 
day. 
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A Touching Scene. 


HAVE seen the American flag in many coun- 

tries and circumstances. I have seen it 

floating at the head of a great war squadron. 
I once saw it carried, ragged and wet with blood, 
but triumphant, from a battle-field which was 
strewn with the corpses of men who had died to 
defend it. But nowhere has it seemed to me 
more touchingly and impressively used than in a 
homely little scene of which I happened to be 
a witness during the Civil War. 

In August, 1863, I was going from West Virginia 
to Philadelphia through Pennsylvania. The 
south-bound trains that summer were heavily 
loaded with troops and provisions for the army, 
but going back they carried few passengers. 

At Pittsburgh, when the train rolled into the 
station, a great, silent crowd waited for it. A 
splendid funeral-car stood in the background 
surrounded by troops, and the street was filled 
by a long line of closed carriages. A volunteer 
officer in the Union army, who had been a man 
of influence and high position in Pittsburgh, had 
been killed in the last battle, and now his native 
city mourned for him and did him honor. 

The coffin, rich in decorations and covered with 
flowers, was reverently borne from the car. The 
troops presented arms; the standards, draped 
with black, were lowered, and the air was filled 
with the solemn music of funeral marches. 

After a short delay, the train rolled on its way. 

Late that afternoon it stopped at a little station 
among the Alleghany Mountains. The station- 
house was but a rough shed; a pig was rooting 
under the platform. In the background was 4 
squalid cabin in a potato-patch. The whole 
landscape spoke of barrenness and _ helpless 
poverty. 

Standing on the platform was a woman, a poor 
country girl. She wore an old, patched gown 
that clung limply to her thin body, and a calico 
sunbonnet which she had thrown back that she 
might better watch the train. A little barefooted 
boy clung to her, but she did not heed him. Her 
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face was pinched and bloodless. She leaned 
forward, staring with childish, dilated eyes into 
each ear as it passed. f 

There was a grating sound as the trainmen 
dragged a rough pine box from the freight-car 
and laid it on the platform. The woman went up 
to it, and without a word or a tear dropped down 
and clasped her arms about it. There was not a 
man on the train who did not uncover his head, 
but she saw nothing of the many strange, pitying 
eyes fixed on her. 

Her boy came to her, crying, ‘Where is papa? 
You said he would come!” 

She did not hear or answer; only clasped the 
box closer. 

The tragedy was so squalid, so hopeless, that 
the onlookers saw only its cruelty. Why should 
this poor farm-boy be struck down, and this help- 
less wife and her child be left to struggle and to 
suffer? Why need there be this waste of human 
life? Just then a man ran out of the station 
carrying a tattered old flag, and spread it proudly 
over the box. 

And at the touch of it, it seemed to us who 
watched, as if our Country laid her hand on the 
poor coffin and said: 

“This is my son. He died forme. Pay rever- 
enee to him.” 

The train steamed slowly away. The setting 
sun threw its low light over the lonely group on 
the platform—the woman and her child and her 
dead—but the flag ennobled this poor martyrdom. 
Never in the triumphs of peace or fury of battle 
did it express with more emphasis the majesty of 
our Country than when it claimed the poor volun- 
teer ag its son, one of its heroes to be honored 
for all time. 
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INGENIOUS FOOLING. 


We are never tired of hearing about Sydney 
Smith’s wit, but how much do we know of his 
inventive faculty? For ingenuity of an eccentric 
and bewildering sort is said to have marked his 
every-day life. Even here he was a humorist. 
Residence in the same house with him must have 
been a perpetual surprise, for he bent himself 
to endless experiments with practical means and 
ways. 

At one time he made a series of tests as to the 
best food for laborers, and greatly were the boys 
of the village benefited thereby; for he had them 
brought to the rectory in an appropriately raven- 
ous condition, and plied them with broth, rice or 
porridge to ascertain which would most satisfac- 
torily appease hunger. 

Prominent on his farm were his “universal 
scratchers,” which he thus defines: 

“I am all for cheap luxuries, even for animals. 
Now all animals have a passion for scratching | 
their backbones. They break down your gates 
and palings to effect this. Look! there is my | 
universal seratcher, a sharp-edged pole resting on | 
a high and low post, adapted to every height, from | 
ahorse toalamb. You have no idea how popular 
it is.”” 

He raised a very fine race of horses, though the | 
leader of the line was “‘a large, living skeleton 
with famine written on his face.” The horse had 
a forlorn appearance combined with a boundless 
appetite, and had earned the cheerful name of 
Calamity. He was sluggish of disposition, and 
his master consequently invented what he called 
his “patent Tantalus,’ a small sieve of grain 
suspended on a semicircular bar of iron, and 
fastened to the ends of the shafts just beyond 
the horse’s nose. 

As Calamity trotted, the grain rattled, and he | 
forged ahead with all speed to overtake the sieve. | 
He did more work under this spur of the imagina- 
tion than all the high feeding which had gone | 
before had been able to extort from him. } 

Another amazing invention of Sydney Smith 
was devoted to his own use, and constituted what 
he called his rheumatic armor. When the disease 
assailed him, he put his legs in two narrow 
buckets, fitted a hollow tin collar about his throat, 
set a large tin receptacle shaped like a shoulder 
of mutton over each shoulder, and covered his 
head with a hollow tin helmet. All these articles 
were filled with hot water, and there he sat 
steaming in them, and dilating on their excellent 
qualities. 
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“OLD ABE.” 


Our war-ship Brooklyn has a goat for its mascot, 
but it is not probable there will be any such 
mascot during the war with Spain as was “Old 
Abe,” the war eagle, who was with the Eighth | 
Regiment of Wisconsin from the time it was 
mustered in for the Civil War and never left it. | 
No general attracted so much attention on the | 
way South as did Old Abe. | 

He occupied a place in Company C, the color | 
company, and the color-bearer and the bearer of | 
the loyal eagle marched side by side. He did 
valuable service, always announcing the approach 
of the enemy by a note of alarm. During a 
battle he hovered over his regiment, watching the 
contest. 

Being wounded three times had no effect on his | 
loyalty, and he kept his position during thirty-six | 
battles. One of his most notable appearances | 
Was at the political convention where the name 
of General Grant was proposed for President. 
In the demonstration following the resolution, | 
Old Abe, seeming to understand the honor con- | 
ferred on his compatriot, stretched himself to the | 
utmost, and repeatedly flapped his great wings. 

He died in 1881, and his stuffed skin is preserved | 
and stands in the war museum at Washington. 
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A MODERATE AMBITION. 


A prosperous florist in New Orleans used to tell 
to his friends the following incident of personal 
experience, which may contain a suggestion for 
other American fathers and sons: 

“My father,” he said, “was a shrewd Swiss; a 
mechanic. He died when my brother and I were 
lads. Finding that bis health was such as to give 





| which he had won, the crown prince was saunter- 


| right in saying that a woman is always the best 





THE YOUTH’S 


promise only of a few months of life, he said to 
us one evening, ‘I have but little money to give 
you, only enough to educate you and start you in | 
business in a humble way. Let me advise you to 
become florists, or vegetable or bee-growers. 

For this reason: I foresee that there will be great | 
competition in most kinds of business in this | 
country, and because of this competition, men | 
working for wages will be forced to accept low | 
returns for their work. In the occupations I have | 
mentioned you will not need to employ many men, | 
and you need not necessarily be employed by any | 
one. You can, if you are wise and not eager to 
get rich, be comparatively free and unshackled. 

“*Another reason is, that if you do your work 
mainly yourselves there are few temptations in 
these employments. You are not likely to squabble 
with pears, or strawberries, or potatoes, and if 
your principal companions and friends are bees 
and roses they will not tempt you to drink or to 
gamble.’ 

“T have never regretted,” said the man, “that I 
followed his counsel and chose a quiet, obscure 
career in which there are small profits and a 
reasonable degree of independence." 


THE SERGEANT’S TRIBUTE. 


A very great military authority said, ‘There 
are no bad regiments, but only bad colonels.” 
There is abundant proof that Napoleon’s belief is 
shared by the rank and file of soldiers, but this 
fact could not be more happily illustrated than 
by the following story, taken from the London 
Illustrated News, of a quaint compliment paid to 
the German Crown Prince, afterward Emperor 
Frederick : 


After the battles of Weissenburg and Worth, 


ing alone one evening past a barn occupied by a 
perty of Wiirtemberg troops. Hearing somethin 
ike stump oratory _ the prince opened 
the door and looked in. Every one rose. 

“Ob, sit down! I’m sorry to disturb. I dare 
| there’s room for me to do the same,” said the 
prince. “Pray, who was making a speech?” 

All eyes were turned on a sergeant, whose very 
intelligent countenance looked, however, sorely 
puzzled when the commander-in-chief asked: 

“And what were you talking about?” 

Quickly recovering his presence of mind, the 
sergeant confessed : 

“Well, of course, we were talking of our victo- 
ries, and I was just explaining to these young 
men how, four years ago, if we had had you to 
lead us, we would have made short work of those 
confounded Prussians!” 
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CORRECTED IN RHYME. 


Thackeray was much pestered by the autograph- 
hunter, says Hodder in his “Recollections.” He 
disliked above all things to write in an auto-| 
graph album, and often refused those who asked | 
him to do so, and sometimes rather brusquely. 

On one occasion the owner of an albuin, a young 
lady, was fortunate. Thackeray took her book | 
to his room in order to look it over. Written ona 
page he found these lines: 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains— 
They crowned him long ago; 

But who they got to put it on 
Nobody seems to know. 


ALBERT SMITH. 
Under these lines Mr. Thackeray wrote: 
A HUMBLE SUGGESTION. 
I know that Albert wrote in hurry: 
To criticise I scarce presume; 
But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of “who,” had written whom. 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
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FINE RESTRAINT. 


The courtesy and the fine artistic instinct of | 
the Japanese are to be found in every detail of 
their private life. Not only do they make beau- | 
tiful pieces of work, but they insist upon beauty 
of behavior. Even their funerals are controlled 
by this unerring instinct. A writer in the New 
York Ledger says that he once tried to comfort a 


| poér Japanese woman who was crouching beside | 


her dying husband, and controlling herself by an 
effort which seemed to shake her very being. 


“Ory,” I said. “It will do you good.” 

She laid her slim, brown finger upon her trem- 
bling red lip, and shook her head. 

“It might disturb him,” she whispered. 

The next day came, and the man was dead. 
Then the wife ~ — under extreme grief 
and the strain of this long-enforced self-control. 
Again I said to her, “Cry! It will do you good.” 
But the soft reply came quickly: 

“It would be most rude to make a hideous 
noise before the sacred dead.” 
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THE SAME MEN. 


A war story with a lesson is related by the | 
Omaha World-Herald, which has it from a gentle- 
man of that city, a Confederate captain in the 
Civil War. 


Lincoln was urged from the be wg of the 
war to take Richmond, but talking of taking 
Richmond and taking Richmond were two differ- 
ent matters. General Scott, who was not retired | 
until after several futile attempts had been made | 
to take Richmond, was summoned before the 
President. 

“General Scott,” said Mr. Lincoln, “will you 
explain why it is that you were able to take the 
City of Mexico in three months with five thousand | 
men, and have been unable to take Richmond in | 
six months with one hundred thousand men?” 

“Ves, sir, I will, Mr. President,” replied General 
Scott. “The men who took me into the City of 
Mexico are the same men who are keeping me | 
out of Richmond now.” } 





BOTH IN ONE. 


A writer in the Ladies’ Home Journal ecredits— 
or charges—Mr. William M. Evarts with a sharp 
saying about the ladies. 

At a reception in Washington Mr. Evarts was 
drawn into a discussion between two ladies. | 

“Mr. Evarts,” said one, “do you not think I am 


judge of another woman’s character?” | 
“Madam,” replied Mr. Evarts, “she is not only 
the best judge, but also the best executioner.” 
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COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. { Ade. 
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The Combinations which make Ceylon and India Tea pre- 
dominant in the markets of the world are: 
Anglo-Saxon methods of manufacture by Cleanly and Modern 
Machinery. 
A perfect climate and a fertile, virgin soil, yielding abundant 
monthly crops of tender, succulent leaves. 
Purity, flavor and strength, the result—these are the 
characteristics of the famous CEYLON and INDIA TEA. 
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12 Perfect Pictures on 
12 Glass Plates in 
12 Seconds ... 


WITHOUT RELOADING 


The 
Magazine 


CYCLONE 


CAMERA. 


Plates Changed by One Turn of a Button. Every part 
made to produce perfect pictures simply and easily. No reloading 
until all plates have been exposed. 

Every Lens specially ground, tested and guaranteed. 
Shutter sets itself and is always ready. 

Any one can take pictures with the “ Cyclone.”’ It costs little, 
works easily, keeps in repair and requires no extras. 





LOADING PLATE CARRIER. 








TAKING THE PICTURE. 





Buy from your dealer, if he 


Made ta Three Sizes. does not keep them write to us, 


No. 1. 24x24, $3.50, hiceee 


No. 2. 34x44, $6.00 
No. 3. 4x5, $10.00 Send for 1898 Catalogue. 
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WESTERN CAMERA MFG. COMPANY, 
N. Y. Office, 79 Nassau St. 133 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHANGING EXPOSED PLATE. 





































to the Woods 


Are you broken with the din 
Of the street ? 






Are you sickened of your thin 
Hands and feet ? 
Are you bowed and bended double 
With a weight of care and trouble, 
Are you spectral with a skin 
Like a sheet ? 





‘Take jew body and your soul 
'o the w 8, 
To the tonic and control 
Of its moods, 
Where the forest gleams and quivers, 
Where the only roads are rivers, 
And the trunk-line bears the whole 
Of your goods. 
Play the hunter—win the crown 
Of your class ; 
Bring the duck and partridge down 
As they pass; 
Stalk the deer among the tangles 
Where the sunlight glints and spangles ; 
From the amber deep and brown 
Haul the bass. 
You shall breathe the pungent air 
é firs, 
Till your blood shall make you dare 
When it 8 


rs. 
Let the cam with his kettle 


Ik 
Make you fat and full of mettle ; 
You must take the forest fare— 
No demurs. 
You shall see the stars ignite 
With the dew, 
And the golden morning light 
Dazzle thr Fy 
Mark the noonday heat forsaken, 
And the silence only shaken 
By bs rustle of your slight 
Oh! the qungete and the break 
e ’ 
When the vapors from the lake 
wirl a $ 
Oh! the clouds in snowy ranges, 
With their gold and ruby changes, 
And the fading flake by flake. 
Into gray. 
Oh! the mist about the stones, 
ow it shines. 
And the squirrels dropping cones 
Out of pines! 
Oh! the sunshine on the summit, 
And the jay that bugles from it— 
Of the vigor that atones 
These are signs! 
You shall waken blithe and bold 
8 a cor 
From a bed that is not sold 
In New York; 
You shall thrive and grow no thinner, 
On a chunk of bread for dinner, 
With a jack-knife and a cold 
Piece of pork. 
Oh! the triumph of the hound ! 
Oh! the joy, 
When the rapid spins you round 
Like a toy! 
When you race with birch and pottie, 
And the stern-sheet for a saddle, 
You shall feet yourself as sound 
As a boy. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
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Fame. 
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lingers that even as a boy his | 
one thought was the world 


before which he perpetually 
posed. Whether he ate, or 


quadrangle, he was, in his 
own opinion, an actor upon a 
stage with the whole world for 
spectators. “‘In his last days,’’ 
says a recent biographer, “he talked of death at 
the head of the Greek troops as the most fitting 
end to his career, in the eyes of the public.” 

Another man of genius, who achieved a 
brilliant fame, dreaded notoriety as much as 
Byron craved it. There can be no doubt, said the 
biographers of Mr. Du Maurier, that his sudden 
and great success made the last year of his life 
unhappy. He said to a friend in London, “I 
feel as if thousands of peering, curious eyes 
were following me wherever I go. I cannot 
shut them out.” 

Nothing is more significant in the lives of great 
workers than the different ways in which they 
regard the world for which they work. 

Carlyle, with an inward necessity upon him to 
preach, held his great audience as probable 
enemies, and was always uneasily conscious and 
bitterly scornful of it. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, on the contrary, was 
so in love with his work that he carried it to the 
public with the eagerness of a child who calls to 
his comrades to rejoice with him in a treasure he 
has found. 

The great missionary, John Coleridge Patteson, 
we are told, “was so absorbed in his work for 
God that it did not occur to him how that work 
had made him dear to all England.” 

Our influence upon our generation largely 
depends upon the attitude we take towards that 
hydra-headed, ruthless giant that we call the 
world. ff we live, like Patteson, for work and 
for God, we shall not care for its notice or be 
uneasy because of its contempt; but if we live 
only to win its favor, we may be trampled with 
countless others under its unheeding feet. 
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‘*Time is Money.” 


On spending the last hours of 1879 at a watch- 
night service, Dr. Philip Schaff wrote: 

“This day closes my sixtieth year. The day 
is far spent, but as long as I live, and God gives 
me strength, | mean to work. Time is becoming | 





drank, or strolled across the | q 


THE YOUTH'’S 


more precious every day. _ Time is money ; yea, 
more than money. I must hurry if I am to 
finish what work I have yet to do.” 
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Tennyson and Children. 


When Tennyson was a young man living at 
home, he so attracted the children of the family 
that they would sit on his knee or cling about 
his feet while he told them stories of his own 
invention. He would make himself a Colossus of 
Rhodes for the boys, the fun being to rush under 
the archway of his legs without receiving a thwack 
from his open hand. 


The t was devoted to his own children. 
“One of the very first things which I remember,” 
writes his son and biographer, Hallam, ‘‘is that he 
helped the Master of Balliol [Doctor Jowett] to 
toss my brother and myself in a shawl.” 

Even when the children were very young he 
made them his companions. The mother, not 
being strong enough to walk far, was drawn in 
her garden carriage by her two boys, Hallam and 
Lionel, while the father himsel pate’ from 
behind. He would read to them while they were 
sitting together on a bank in a field, play football 
with them, teach them to shoot with bow and 
arrow, and go with them flower-hunting. On the 
return home, if the flower was unknown, he would 
say, “Bring me my Baxter's ‘Flowering Plants,’ ” 
and look it up for them. 

In rainy weather, father and boys kept indoors 
and built cities with bricks, or played battledore 
and shuttlecock, at which game he was an expert. 
He once, as he told a friend, made two thousand 
hits in a single game. The father read “Grimm’s 
Fairy Stories” or repeated ballads, and made the 
boys learn simple “ms about nature; but he 
never taught them his own poems, or allowed the 
boys to get them by heart. 

ne of their amusements was the blowing of 
soap-bubbles, and the poet-father would become 
excited over the “gorgeous colors and landscapes 
and the — breaking off from their suns, an 
the single star b ing a double star,” all of 
which he saw in the bubbles. In the evenings he 
would help the boys to act scenes from a familiar 
lay, or superintend their charades, writing amus- 
Ing Ercloghes to help out the entertainment. 
‘Make the lives of children as beautiful and as 
happy as possible,” was one of the t’s favorite 
sayings. Another was, “A truthful man generally 
has all virtues,” and his chief peniety was that 
the children should be strictly truthful. He 
insisted that they should be courteous to the poor, 
and his son records that “the severest punishment 
he ever gave me, though that was, it must 
confessed, slight, was for some want of respect 
to one of our servants.” 

In the later years of the poet’s life his grand- 
children loved a romp with him, and enjoyed their 
rides when he would fight them with newspapers 
or play “pat-a-cake” with them. On one of his 
last walks, when he had passed his eighty-third 
year, he met the village school children, and 
pointed his stick at them, barking like a dog to 
make them laugh. The poet was always young. 
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Two Brave Men. 


Smith, a gunner in the service of the East India 
Company, was known as “the sweep,” a derisive 
name given to mark some eccentricity, for the 
man was a character. He had charge of the boats 
belonging to the military station, and one day 
wrote the brigade major, asking, ‘“‘When shall I 
have the bote ready?” The major replied, “Have 
the boat ready at such an hour.” 


When the major went down to the river with a 
party of ladies, he asked Smith how he spelled 
‘boat.’’ Unabashed by the presence of the 
ladies, Smith, without a symptom of nervousness, 
answered the officer, “Some people spells it b-o-a-t, 
but I spots it b-o-t-e.” 

But Smith, notwithstanding his mocking nick- 
name, was not a man to be Reged at. One day 
the roof of the building which held the ammunition 
caught fire. There was a panic; even the best 
isciplined soldiers lost their heads. But “the 
sweep” mounted the roof, pulled off the thatch. 
poured buckets of water over the flames, an 
saved the magazine. It was as plucky a thing as 
it was possible for a man to do; for there was 
on enough in the building to wreck the 
station. 

There is no telling what “a singed cat” will do. 
The _ present: writer knew a Gloucester boy, so 
weak in body ang so effeminate in disposition that 
his brothers, who were seamen, used to speak of 
him as our “poor little Davie.” At the beginnin 
of the Civil War Davie enlisted in the navy, an 
being a high-school graduate, was made a petty 
officer. 

One day a fire broke out on the vessel near 
the magazine. Davie, seeing that the men and 
officers hesitated to take the pipe of the hose 
down into the smoky between-decks, snatched it, 
jumped down and held it against the fire until the 
water had quenched the fire. Then he fell down, 
senseless, overcome by the heat and the smoke. 

Davie was again promoted, and had to listen to 
the commander’s praise uttered from the quarter- 
deck, the sailors and officers standing at attention. 
Davie almost fainted again. 
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Black and Red. 


It is well known that the colored troops in the 
United States army have proved very efficient in 
the service of the plains and frontier, but perhaps 
it is not so well known that the Indians are more 
afraid of the black soldiers than of the white 
soldiers. That this is the fact is vouched for by 
an army officer who has been “interviewed” on 
the subject by the Washington Star. 


“The cavalry troop to which I belonged,” this 
ntleman said, “‘soldiered alongside a couple of 
roops of the Ninth Cavalry, a colored regiment, 

during the last Sioux troubles. We were per- 
forming chain-guard,—that is hemming-in duty,— 
and our task was to prevent the Ogallalas from 
straying from the reservation. If any of them 
attempted to pass, we had authority to prod 
them with our bayonets. 

“The result was that the white rose often had 
to perform the net? job of forcing back armed 
six-foot savages with the bayonet, and there were 
some very dangerous moments; but the black 
troops alongside had no such trouble. While the 
Indians were continually crowding upon the white 
soldiers, they let the blacks entirely alone. 

“Moreover, the black troops obtained from the 
Indians ten times as much general obedience 
about the camps as the white ones did. The 
Indians would fairly ume to obey the uniformed 
blacks. One day a black sergeant saw a minor 
chief, who was sunning himself at the door of his 
teepee, send his squaw with a couple of pails down 
to the creek to fet water. The black sergeant 
walked up to the lazy savage and prodded him. 

“*Look aheah!’ he exclaimed, ‘jes’ shake yo’ 
no-’count bones an’ go tote dat watah yo’se’f! 
Yo’ heah me?’ 

“The Indian did not understand the words, but 








COMPANION. 


he gommsehanted ey! the gestures, espe- 
¢ 


cially when the black man took the pails from 
woman’s hands and put them into those of her 
lord and master. He went after the water, and 
at an astonishingly roe pace.” 

During the Pine Ridge troubles, when the 
Indians were on one occasion in line of battle, 
the duty of charging them was confided to the 
two black troops. The oe began to yell as 
soon as they started, and their yell went on 
increasing with every jump of their horses, until 
it seemed to the listening white soldiers as if the 
air were being rent with the screams of ten thou- 
sand demons. 

8 soon as the Indians caught sight, through 
the cloud of alkali dust, of the black faces and 
open mouths of the charging blacks, and got the 
full effect of this mounting roar. — broke and 

ed, and were soon surrounded and disarmed. 
The chiefs afterward confessed that the braves 
were scared by the awful howling of the black 
troopers. 

These black soldiers can fight as well as they 
ean howl. Their record on the plains has been 
one of absolute intrepidity. 
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The Cedar. 


When maple boughs flame green with May, 
When the elm sheds filmy seed, 

all the trees keep holiday, 

The cedar takes no heed. 


The apple-blooms unfold, 
He feels, beyond their revelry, 
The coming of the cold. 


When maple branches shiver bare 
Against the sky’s chill blue, 
The sturdy cedar’s boughs glow fair 
The russet winter through ; 
Philosopher of trees, he knows 
What circling days shall bring; 
Foresees, in spring, the winter snows, 
In winter tells of spring. 
HERBERT BATES. 
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Stimulating a Dull Guest. 


“Please talk,” said a pretty American girl toa 
shy young Englishman who was her neighbor at 
dinner. “Mrs. A. invited me here especially to 
amuse you, and she will never forgive me if you 
look bored.” The young man laughed. What 
the young people said is thus reccrded by the 
New York Tribune: 

“T will do ~y best,” answered the Englishman, 
“put Lam a silent chap. I always sit as mum as 
a church mouse. Why, even now I haven’t an 
idea what to say next!” “ 

“‘Neither have I,” responded the young woman. 
“Tf I can’t_make you talk, or at least seem 


interested, Mrs. A. will think me stupid. But it 
is hard. I do not believe we have an idea in 
common.” 


P mt suppose not,” said the young man, cheer- 
ully. 

Then came a pause. The Englishman seemed 
content to apply himself to the food before him. 
The girl pondered. 

“Do you know any poetry?” she said suddenly, 
as if struck by a ha py thought. 

“Not a line,” said her neighbor. ‘ 

“But surely you know something! How about 
nursery rhymes? Hickory, dickory, dock!” she 
continued persuasively.. The face of the stolid 
young man brightened. 

“Wasn’t it something about a mouse?” he 
asked. 

“Why, of course,” encouragingly. ‘Don’t you 
remember What he did? 

“Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the —” 

“Clock!” exclaimed the Seinen, and he 
finished the rhyme without assistance, and with 
considerable animation. 

“That’s perfectly splendid!” cried the age 
woman, so: ay clapping her hands. ‘We are a 
right now! You say one line, and then I’ll say 
another, and Mrs. A. will think it is all conversa- 
tion. I suspect we both know enough Mother 
Goose doggerel to last through dinner.” 

“What are you two laughing at?” called out 
the hostess a few minutes later, as the young 
Englishman uttered a truly British guffaw over 
his version of 

black sheep. 


Have you any wool ° 


Then turning to her next neighbor, she said 
confidentially : 

“Milly Brown is really a perfect treasure. I 
can always depend upon her to make a thing go 
off well; she has such a faculty for conversing.” 
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Miss Willard’s Kindness. 


A feminine journafist contributes to ‘the Wash- 
ington Post a very pretty story about the kindness 
of Miss Frances Willard. 


When the great temperance leader lay dead in 
Chicago, among the flowers near her was a bunch 
of violets from a Washington newspaper woman. 

“T never saw Miss Willard but once,” said the 
hewspaper woman to me, the day she sent the 
flowers. “It was in a Western city. I was 
reporter on a local paver, discouraged, over- 
worked, blue, homesick and altogether miserable, 
for I was only—well, I wasn’t out of my teens, 
and I had been away from home only a few 





months. 

“Miss Willard came to the city to ofganize a 
W. C. T. U. chapter. I was sent to her hotel to 
ask her something impertinent. Miss Willard 
was ill, but sent word that I might come up. I 
found her sitting in an easy chair, very pale, but 
very sweet. I had only begun to tell my errand 
when she rose and came toward me. She put 
her hands on my shoulders. 

“*Why, dearie,’ she said, ‘how tired you look! 
Take my chair, child!’ 

“And I—well, nobody had called me ‘dearie’ for 
so long, nobody had called me ‘child,’ that I— 
well, I put my head on Frances Willard’s shoulder 
and cried it all out. I had never seen her before; 
I have never seen her since, but for the memory 
of am hd kind words I say, ‘God bless Frances 

ar sd ” 


And somehow I feel sure He has blessed 
Frances Willard. 
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Swile-Hunting. 

In Newfoundland a seal is, in common speech, 
a “swile,” and great is the slaughter when, on the 
twelfth of March, all the world goes out to kill 
the poor little brown-eyed creature. Then begins 
a carnival of cruelty and bloodshed, too sickening 
to be considered unless one can somehow effect 
a reform. 

The destruction of the baby seals begins without 
prelude, while their miserable- mothers stand 
moaning by; and the whimpering of the babies 
yet to be slaughtered sounds strangely and 
awfully like that of the human young. 

But the effect on the seal-hunters is evidently 
not that of hardening their hearts. As a famous 


writer says, “Cruel sports do not make a cruel 
people,” and apparently cruel occupations do not, 
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for to his own kind the seal-hunter is full of 

ntleness and humanity. But on one man, at 
east, this carnage had an effect which it should 
reasonably have upon them all. 

The author of “The Tenth Island” says that 
this man told how he awoke one night, and found 
himself standing over the bed of his crying child 
with a sealing-gaff in his hand. 

“S’ help me God,” he said, “I didn’t sleep an 
honest sleep for many nights after that! I never 
heard the kid cry without thinkin’ first off o’ the 
whimper o’ them swiles, an’ how near I’d come to 
killin’ my own flesh an’ blood. I tried to laugh it 
off, but ’twas no use; an’ so when the swiler come 
to start, I give my place to another man. I knew 
after that I was no for swilin’ any more. 
Faith, the gaff would ha’ fallen out o’ my hands?" 
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A Happy Accident. 


The large fortune of a wealthy Flemish family, 
the Bracqs, began with “a happy accident’—if 
such a thing is tolerated in the prudent manage- 
ment of Providence. The legend is narrated by 
Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne in her “Social Hours with 
Celebrities.” 


Years ago the head of the house was a sugar 
merchant, who, being uneducated, kept no books, 
but recorded his mercantile transactions on the 
back of a shutter with a lump of chalk. On one 
occasion Mynheer Van Bracq told his chief clerk 
to order a certain number of tons of sugar from 
Barbados. The clerk wrote one naught too 
many, but not till the cargo arrived was the 
mistake discovered. 

What was to be done? The merchant had not 
at that moment—for he “— no large balance at 


although he had taken care to have on hand the 
sum needed for the payment of what he thought 
had been ordered. he name of Bracq had 
always been a guarantee for scrupulous adherence 
to a bargain and for prompt payment. It must be 
kept untarnished; a Bracq never borrowed, not 
even of his own brother; yet this stupid “naught” 
made him liable for a sum of money which it was 
impossible to pay. 
he merchant did the wisest thing he could do; 

he laid the case before his wife. She brought out 
the family jewels—diamond heirlooms which had 
been handed down from generation to generation. 
Bracq did not strike an attitude and exclaim, 
“The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her!” He simply looked at the diamonds, took 
in their value, and then, finding that it was suffi- 
cient to make up the required sum, nage +5 them. 
Thus, without a word to any outsider, he extri- 
cated himself from the embarrassing ‘“‘naught.”’ 

A few days later the market turned. “Sugars 
were lively.” An unexpected and enormous rise 
in price enabled Bracq to redeem the diamonds 
and laid the foundation of his great fortune. 
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Troubled by Little Things. 


The Quaker spirit, at its best, is the spirit of 
truth, righteousness and all-embracing charity ; 
but sometimes Quakers, like other people, make 
too much of little things, thereby becoming, what 
they loathe, formalists. The Church Standard 
tells two anecdotes illustrating this tendency. 


In the days when Friends were accustomed to 
wear cocked hats turned up at the sides, one 
good Friend —— a hat of this description, 
without noticing that it was looped up with a 
button. He sat one day in meeting, when he 
noticed some looks of curious displeasure. Takin 
off his hat, he saw the reason for the looks, anc 
then rose and said, “Friends, if religion consists 
in a button, I wouldn’t give a button for it.” His 
sermon was at least unders 7 

A somewhat similar story is told of an influential 
Friend who, on his way to meeting, was caught 
in a drenching rain, and borrowed a neighbor's 

t 


coat. 
He seated himself opposite to Jacob Lindley, 





who was so much disturbed by the glittering 
buttons that “his meeting did him no good.” 
When the congregation rose to depart, he felt 


constrained to go up to the Friend who had so 
much troubled him and inquire yet A he had so 
grievously departed from the simplicity enjoined 
upon members of their society. 
he geod man looked down upon his garment. 

and quietly replied, “I borrowed the coat because 
my own was wet; and indeed, Jacob, I did not 
notice what buttons were on it.” Jacob shook 
his hand warmly, and said, “Thou art a better 
Christian than I am, and I will learn of thee.” 

Jacob was right. “He had been paying too 
much attention to the “mint, anise and cummin” 
of Quaker tradition. 
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Not to be Balked. 


A comparison made by an old carpenter twenty 
years ago may be applied in a much wider sense 
than he had in mind. He was speaking of two 
boys, brothers, who had been sent to him to learn 
the trade. They were bright boys, and their 
father, in telling the carpenter of his pleasure at 
their progress in their work, said he could not 
see but one had done just as well as the other. 


“Um-m!" said the carpenter. “I presume to 
say their work looks about of a piece, but I'll tell 
you the difference betwixt those two boys. You 
give Ed just the right tools, and he’ll do a real 
good job; but Cy, if he hasn’t got what he needs, 

e’ll make his own tools, and say nothing about it. 

“Tf I was casted on a desert island and wanted 
a box sry I should know there’d be no use 
asking Ed to do it, without I could point him out 
a hammer. 
“But Cy!” added the old carpenter, with a snap 
of his fingers. ‘The lack of a hammer wouldn't 
— that boy! He’d have something rigged up 
and that box opened, if there was any open fo it! 
goupect Cy’s going to march ahead of Ed all his 

e.” 

be ge years have proved the truth of the 
words, for while the boy who ‘“‘made his owt 
tools” is rich, his brother is still an ordinary 
workman. 
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Somewhat Fishy. 


Wonderful are the tales of travellers, and tle 
proof is generally ready for purposes of substa 
tiation, if their truth is called in question. 


A tourist who had returned from a trip tv 
Seattle and Tacoma was describing to his Easter!) 
friends the Fo pe of that region, its marvellous 
climate, and the rapid strides its poopie are 
5 in the arts and sciences of civilization. 

“T tell you,” he said, “they are away ahead 0 
you people here. Even the animals are more 
sprightly, and have more eae cen about 
them than the animals in this part of the country. 

“T have heard,” said a sareastic listener, with « 
wink at the others, “that the fish out there car 

n hed 


si 
“Well, they do have a kind of Puget Sound 
about them,” rejoined the traveller. 
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Where the Sandman Gets his Sand. 


The Sandman, O the Sandman, 

When he rides into the town, 
Then all the little children 

Drop their pretty eyelids down. 
They know when he is coming 

And his power cannot withstand, 
But still they always wonder 

Where the Sandman gets his sand! 


He gallops through the country 
And he gallops through the street, 
But the busy little children 
Never hear his horse's feet. 
They never see him scatter 
What he holds within his hand, 
And that is why they wonder 
Where the Sandman keeps his sand! 


He rides o’er beds of poppies 
And he rides o’er fields of hay; 
And sure he gathers something 
As he gallops on his way, 
To lay upon the eyelids 
Of the children in the land, 
Who rub their eyes and wonder 
How the Sandman gets his sand! 


But early in the morning, 
When they wake as fresh and new 
As pretty little rosebuds, 
With their faces washed in dew— 
Oh, then they are so thankful, 
All the merry little band, 
That in the wide world, somehow, 
The good Sandman finds his sand! 
J. ZITELLA COCKE. 
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A Day at Grandpa’s. 


Every boy thinks that he knows what that 
means, but Mr. Sprague, Archie’s grandfather, 
owned no hay-fields or orchards, and when he 
met Archie at the station he took him, not toa 
carriage, but to a boat. 

How Archie envied him those long strokes of 
the oar, each one of which pulled them so far 
through the green water that swished against the 
sides of the boat! Arriving,—not at the farm- 
house, but at the lighthouse, for Mr. Sprague 
was its keeper,—they climbed to the top of the 
Straight rope ladder where grandma waited to 
welcome them. 

She was delighted with the red carnations 
that Archie gave her, for her only plants were 
Some cacti and one lonely goldenrod in a tin 
can, the strong salt air not being favorable to 
flowers. 

Skip, a pure-blooded water spaniel with red 
eyes and kinky brown hair of silk, who had saved 
Seventeen lives, frolicked delightedly around 
Archie. After tying the boat and handing up 
the little traveller’s satchel, grandpa put Skip 
through some of his tricks. 

He swam for sticks, sometimes bringing in as 
many as four at one time. When, dripping wet, 
he came in, scrambling over the great rocks on 
which the lighthouse was built, grandpa called 
out, “Shake!” and Skip shook himself so hard 
that the drops flew up to them as they stood on 
the little board platform that surrounded the 
lowest story. 





A HOLIDAY SONG. 
The green wood from the hilltop looks, 


““Now lay aside your tiresome books, 
Dear children, come to me and play, 
And scamper through my shady nooks 
The livelong summer day.” 


The brook that by the schoolhouse ran 
Now calls you with a merry shout, 
“«Come pull my lilies, little man, 
And wade and swim and splash about, 
And catch my fishes, (if you 


e. H. Thomas. 
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undred hands to say, 






















is out!” 








| contented, happy existence there, with fish three | 
times a day. 

Here, too, was the weather-vane,—one could 
not say weather-cock, for it was in the shape of 
a fish,—and it must have been a whiting or | 
whitefish, for it was painted white. Just below, 
some gray nets were spread out over the green | 
rocks to dry; and there were heaps of driftwood | 
that would burn with rainbow flames of orange, 
purple, green, red and blue. 

Archie clambered around on the slippery 
rocks, gathering seaweed and driftwood, or 
looking out on the expanse of sky and water, | 
or romping with Skip until dinner-time, when, of | 
course, they had fish. It had been caught that 
morning, and Archie thought that fish had never 
before tasted so good. 

Then, too, it seemed so strange to the city boy 
to eat his dinner to the sound of the waves as | 
they broke over the rocks below, and to the 
scream of the gulls overhead. During the meal | 
bis grandparents told him of storms in the winter | 
when they could not reach the mainland for a 
week or more, and when, if they opened the | 
kitchen door, the waves would toss themselves | 
the full length of the room. 

After dinner Archie and his grandfather went 
out crabbing. They tied a piece of raw meat, | 
with a stone to weigh it down, on the end of a 
stout twine; and when a crab began to nibble 
they would draw the string up gently near the 
surface of the water, run a net carefully under 
the crab and bring it up quickly. 


miserable when left at home; but he lay very 

quietly in one end, rarely expressing his emotions. | 
Archie, in fact, made more noise over a “catch” 

than Skip; but then, Skip had had a better 

and longer training in that 

respect. Besides, he wasn’t 

a visitor. 







Skip always went, for he was unutterably asked her big brother. 
scornfully, “if I should lie awake I wouldn’t | 
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were circular, for they each had a floor of 
the round lighthouse to themselves. The 
fourth floor had two semicircular bed- 
rooms, and all the rooms above the parlor 
floor had port-holes instead of windows. 

A staircase, with iron steps and port- 
holes at the side, wound all around the 
house. All the ceilings were of iron with 
cedar floorings, and the partitions were 
of iron with iron stays. 

Above the bedrooms was the machine- 
room with the great clock and a closet 
full of supplies — brushes, oil for the 
lamps, measures for the oil,— some of 
them of brass and shining like the sun,— 
new lamp-chimneys, cloths for washing 
and wiping them, etc. 

Outside was the lookout deck, where 
Archie returned the salute of a passing 
vessel by pulling the clapper of the great 


fog bell, which weighed a ton and was | 


five feet wide across the rim. Above was 
the tower with the lantern. Grandpa let 
Archie light the lamp and put it in him- 
self. At midnight it was always changed, 
and every morning the lamps were cleaned 
and the oil measured. 

After that they went down to the parlor, 
which was decorated with flags, models 
and photographs of boats, and contained 
many curiosities. Here was one of the 
circulating libraries for lighthouses, for 
every June “Uncle Sam” sent them a 
bookcase that looked like a box with thirty 
or forty books in it. 

The following June it will be sent on 
to the next lighthouse, and a different 
collection will come to them. A good 
many of the books were about good gov- 
ernment, ship tactics, the lives of great 
statesmen; but there were some novels, 
Halévy, Scott, Ebers, some books of 
travel and a little poetry. 

Archie found some of Marryat’s sea- 
tales, some books by E. P. Roe, and 
Abbott’s Rollo books, and was so happy 
reading that he would probably have forgotten 
all about bed if he had not been reminded. 
Before he went, however, he begged for some 
true stories, and his grandparents told him of 
wrecks and storms, of the lives that they and 
Skip had saved, and of the gratitude or the 
ingratitude of the rescued. 

Then he was tucked up in a soft bed in one of 
the semicircular rooms, with the moon shining 


| in faintly through the port-hole, and was lulled to 


sleep by the stormy music of the waves as they 
broke on the rocks below. 


EDGARDA WILLIAMS. 
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On Midget’s Slate. 


There is a wee, wee artist, 
The tiniest little miss; 

She’d draw my portrait, so she said, 
If I would pay a kiss. 


But whose the likeness was, when done, 
You really would not know ; 

The nose was like a question-mark, 
The mouth was like an O. 

The eyes were like a saucy owl’s, 
The hair was like our Skye; 

Now would you pay her just the price 
She asked, if you were I? 


—-= +o — 


“I WONDER if I snore,” said Ethel. “Why 


| don’t you lie awake some night and listen?” | 


“Pshaw!” said Ethel, 
snore, of course. I suppose, though,’ she added 
thoughtfully, “I might wake up suddenly and 
listen for the echo.’’ 


THE PIGMY AND HIS PET PELICAN.-~- 


is 
BURIED CITIES. 

Buy me one, you must, pa, ulsters are in style. 

What a comatose state I was in the while. 

Come in, Diana, polish all up fine. 
| | opine war kills fewer men than wine. 
| See, there’s arat. O! gather up the paste. 
| When up came the mob, I left in haste. 
| At the funeral eighty carriages were seen. 
| This meat is we 4 or knives are dull, I ween. 
| I’ll telegraph, I lade L phials now on board. 
Did you notice Jumbo’s tone the last time he 

roared? 

The waves foam in neap. O! listen to the tide. 
‘Locked out. Ope, Katie, ope the door,” he cried. 
To the public, level and sound seemed his head. 
In regal vest one noble enwrapped himself, ’tis 

said. 
He put a civic air on, and began to expound. 
When he was aroused, a liability he found. 


2. 
INITIAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
Pens Lyrical Dialect. 
Popular —" 
Fought Every Wine. 
Serio-Comic. 
Fearless Navigator. 
Won England Greatness. 
Little Misses’ Admiration. 
Military Suitor. 
United States General. 
. Rollicking Bard. 
11. Moral Light. 
. Eulogizes Antipodes. 
13. Tamed Ambient Electricity. 
14. A Cunning Delineator. 
15. Handles Christians. 
16. Rabid Iconoclast. 
17. Histrionie Interpreter. 
18. Serpentine Belle. 
19. Equality Benefits. 
20. Frames Many Chronicles. 
21. Just Mother’s A 
22. Lord High Celestial. 
23. Original, Witty, Humorous. 
24. Nipped Bourbonism. 
25. Surgeon, Writer, Metrician. 
26. Intelligent Zealot. 
27. Collected Delectable Writings. 
28. Curiosity Depictor. 
29. Cuba's Benefactor. 
30. Eminently Zealous. 
31. Character Revealed. 
32. Caused Revolutionary Discussion. 
33. Joyous Lark. 
34. Conspicuous Senator. 
35. Fearless Nurse. 
36. Ever Frolicsome. 
37. Suffrage Brings Advantages. 


3. 
WORD PUZZLES. 
I. 
I’m singular, and soft, and sweet, 
When I am all complete ; 
Remove an s, I trouble men, 
And strange! I’m plural then. 
Transpose, and how men strive for met 
Although they can’t but see, 
The more of me, the trouble’s more, 
I told you of before. 


Remove another s, transpose, 
And now I do suppose 
You see yourself and all mankind, 
That is, unless you’re blind. 
Take off my head, and I am one 
Forevermore alone. 
Take head and tail away, I'll be 
A deep and rolling sea. 
II. 
My first is always out, 
My third is ap in; 
My second is a little word, 
Which you have very often heard. 
Now if my whole you will but do, 
My answer soon you'll know, ’tis true. 
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4. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 
I 


How may 45 be subtracted from 45 and leave 45 
as a remainder? 





Three brothers went to market with cabbages. 
At starting, A had 50 cabbages, B had 30, and C 
bad 10. Each sold the same number of cabbages 

| for $1.00, and received the same amount of money. 
For how much did they sell their cabbages? 


-A FISH STORY. 





Archie wondered why 
they could not go crabbing 
off the rocks, until his 
grandfather told him that 
they had to have still water 
for crabbing, as the crabs 
would not rise in rapidly 
moving water. “They are 
so flat that the waves would 
dash and break them on 











the rocks.” 

Archie practised rowing 
all the way back. He had 
not rowed since last sum- 
mer, and the lighthouse 
seemed so far and the oars 
so heavy! He tried to 
“feather,” but “ caught a 
crab” instead that sent a 
shower of spray all over 
them. 











They had the crabs for 
supper, and grandma 
showed him the good meat 
and the bad, and how to 
pick out the “dead men.” 
Afterward he helped her 
with the dishes, then went 





Below and beyond this there was an irregular 
flooring of driftwood on which stood Skip’s | 
kennel and the cats’ house, for two sleek Maltese 
Pussies, Thaddeus and Nicodemus, lived a| 


up-stairs with grandpa to 
see the lamp lighted for the 
night. The kitchen, parlor 











and his grandparents’ room 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR of San-| 
tiago de Cuba was closed June 3d by the| 
premeditated sinking of a United States vessel, 
the collier Merrimac, at the | 
narrowest part of the channel. | 
This daring enterprise was con- 














| 
ducted by Lieut. Richmond P. | 


t) 

Y a, Hobson, naval constructor, and | 
1 spe". a crew of 7 men, chosen from a | 
large number of volunteers. 
Lieutenant Hobson took the | 
collier into the harbor, over the | 
lines of mines and in face of a| 
MEUTENANT HOBSON. heavy fire from the Spanish 
ships, anchored her at the point agreed upon, 
and blew her up by setting 
off an internal torpedo. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his 7 asso- 
ciates, 2 of whom were wounded, 
were taken prisoners by the 
Spaniards, 


hy 


THE SPANISH ADMIRAL, ’ 
CERVERA, was so impressed 
by the bravery of Lieutenant 
Hobson and his crew that he “RAL CERvERA | 
sent a flag of truce soon after to Admiral | 
Sampson, telling him that the men were in his 
hands as prisoners of war, and that they would 
be considerately treated, and exchanged at the 
first opportunity. The admiral’s courtesy has 
received warm praise. 





Tue INSURGENTS in the Philippine Islands 
have won several victories recently over the 
Spanish troops in the province of Cavite, and 
have taken 1,800 prisoners. The insurgent 
leader, Aguinaldo, is reported to have completely 
surrounded Manila. In their earlier operations 
the insurgents committed many cruel excesses, 
but they are said now to be observing the rules 
of civilized warfare. 


THE WAR REVENUE BILL was passed by 
the House of Representatives April 29th, and 
by the Senate, in an amended form, June 4th, 
and when this record closes is in the hands of 
a committee of conference. There are many 
differences in the taxing features approved by 
the two houses. The most important question | 
in the Senate was the substitution of a provision | 
for the issue of bonds—similar to that in the | 
House bill, except that it proposed an issue of | 
$300,000,000 instead of $500,000,000—for the 
issue of legal tender notes proposed by the Senate | 
committee on finance. The Senate substituted | 
this bond provision for the legal tender issue by a | 
vote of 45 to 31. All the Republicans voted to | 
substitute, and with them voted 7 Democrats— 
Caffery, Faulkner, Gorman, Gray, Liudsay, 
Mitchell and Murphy—and 1 Populist, Kyle. 
The votes against substitution were cast by 21 
Democrats, 5 Populists and 5 silver Republicans. 
The final vote on the passage of the bill was 48 
to 28: 








THE COINAGE OF THE “SEIGNIORAGE” 
on the silver bullion contained in the Treasury 
is directed by the bill, as passed by the Senate. 
Instead, however, of issuing silver certificates at | 
once to the estimated amount of this seigniorage, 
as was proposed by the Senate committee on | 
finance, the Senate bill directs the coinage of all | 
the silver bullion now in the Treasury, at the | 
rate of not less than $4,000,000 a month, and | 
the issue of silver certificates, as this bullion is 
coined, to the amount of the seigniorage, until 
$42,000,000 shall have been issued. 

THE GREATEST GRAIN YEAR in our history 
closes with the present month. Adding the 
trade returns of our exports of wheat and flour 
for May to the official reports of these exports 
for the preceding ten months, we have a total 
of almost exactly 200,000,000 bushels. This 
is larger than the exports of any previous entire 
crop year except 1892, when 225,665,812 bushels 
were exported. But the year is without a 
parallel in the enormous shipments of corn at 
the same time with these great exports of wheat. 
The exports of corn in May were nearly 27,000,- 
000 bushels, which is more than in any previous | 
month on record, and for the eleven months the 
total is about 193,000,000 bushels. Adding oats, | 
rye and barley, the total value of breadstuffs | 
sent from the United States to other countries | 
during the crop year just closing will amount to 
more than $300,000,000. 

THE ELECTION IN OREGON, June 6th, | 
involved the choice of Congressmen, and of a| 
legislature which will choose a United States | 
Senator to fill the existing vacancy. The Demo- | 
crats, Populists and silver Republicans formed | 
a fusion against the Republicans, and the latter | 
in their platform declared for a gold standard | 
and against free silver. The Republican state | 
ticket was elected by a majority of from 7,000 to 
10,000. Republican Congressmen were elected | 
from both districts, and the Republicans have a 
majority of about 40 in the legislature. At the 
presidential election in 1896 the Republican 
plurality over the fusion ticket was about 2,000. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


WWE 


rom the Facto 
To the Home. 


HIS explains why we are able to sell the New Companion 

Sewing Machine for only $i9.00. If you contemplate pur- 

chasing a Sewing Machine in the near future, please read 
what the following purchasers say of the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine. Why pay $40.00 for a Sewing Machine when 
one of equal value can be obtained 


For only $19.00 





‘*T have used the New Companion Sewing Machine nearly six months and am delighted with the work it 
does. It is superior to any $60 machine I know of.’’—Mrs. MARY SPENCER, Luana, Iowa. 

“The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect order. I have sewed for thirty years on the 
higher-priced machines but I think the New Companion is as good, if not -better, than any I have tried.”»— 
Mrs. E. J. COCHRAN, Bunkerhill, Ohio. 

‘*T have been using the New Companion Sewing Machine since the 6th of last October. It gives perfect 
satisfaction and does as good work as any high-priced machine 1 know of ; I can recommend it as a first-class 
machine.’’—Mrs. CELIA BROWN, Syracuse, Neb. 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


Warranted for Five Years. We Allow Fifteen Days’ Trial. Money 
Refunded if Not Satisfactory. With each Machine we give a Full Set of 
Nickel-Plated Attachments in Velvet-Lined Box. Needles, Bobbins, 
Shuttles, or other parts of the Sewing Machine can always be obtained of us. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the New Companion Sewing 
Machine, Freicut Pam, at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For 
$3-00 extra we will deliver the Machine, Freicut Par, at any freight office 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west 
of these four States.* Send for a Full Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 23, 1898, 
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UrAn’s NATURAL BRIDGE.—On the Grand 
River near Moab in Utah exists a remarkable 
“natural bridge,” of which a photograph was 
seoeeny made by a Moab photographer. Mr. 
Arthur Winslow of 
Kansas City, in for- 
warding the photo- 
graph to Science, 
says that the span 
of the bridge is esti- 
mated to be 500 feet, and its height 150 feet. 
Mr. Winslow thinks it is a product of erosion by 
wind. He has himself made photographs of 
similar formations, on a smaller scale, in the 
same region of country. The excavating agents 
are the grains of sand whirled by the wind. 
Starting with a depression in the friable sand- 
stone rock, the blasts of flying sand rapidly 
excavate pot-holes in comparatively flat surfaces, 
and “windows” in standing walls and isolated 
buttes. pa 





TAMING LIONS wiITH ELEcTRICITY.—The 


“live” electric wire is said to be used with great | 


suecess by lion-tamers in impressing upon their 
savage pupils the utter hopelessness of an attack 
on the master. When a lion is in the early 
stages of education it sometimes starts for its 
tamer when the latter’s back is turned. Formerly 
the only security for the man was in keeping a 
sharp outlook over his shoulder. Now he can 
have a charged wire stretched across the cage in 
front of the beast, and if the latter touches the 
wire he gets a lesson which makes a deeper 
impression than the cut of a whip. 

Work FROM OCEAN WaAves.—The Los 
Angeles Ocean Power Company has, at Potencia 
Beach, California, a metal- 
lic pier 350 feet long, at 
the outer end of which 
are three floats 10 by 10 
feet in dimension, which 
rise and fall with the in- 
coming waves. By means 
of pistons the floats force 
water into a reservoir on 
the bank. The upper part 
of the reservoir contains 
air, which, being compressed, forces the water 
through a nozzle upon a Pelton water-wheel, 
which is thus driven at a high rate. The water- 
wheel supplies power toa dynamo. Each float 
develops between two and three horse-power. 
The managers of the enterprise are represented 
as being well satisfied with the results. 

SURVEYING BY PHOTOGRAPHY.—The Eng- 
lish seientifie journal, Nature, calls attention to 
the great progress recently made in the applica- 
tion of photography to surveying. Half a 
century ago the principle of the camera lucida 
was first applied to this purpose in France. 
From the ends of a measured base-line the 
surveyor made sketches in the camera of the 
region of country to be surveyed, from which 
fairly accurate -results were obtained. The 
instrument was gradually improved, until now a 
photographie camera has been substituted for 
the camera lucida. With photographie lenses 
covering an angular field of 60°, combined with 
the ordinary apparatus of a theodolite, and appli- 
ances for photographically recording angular 
distances and magnetic directions, the operator 





can quickly survey broad districts of rough or | 


mountainous country, with all the accuracy 
needed for topographical purposes. 


POWER FROM LoNG DISTANCES.—Among 
proposed applications of power at long distances 
from its source is the lighting of the interior 
passages and chambers of the Great Pyramids by 
electric currents generated at the cataract of 
Assouan, several hundred miles away. The 
same power is intended to operate pumping 
stations and cotton-mills along the Nile. In San 
Francisco it is proposed to obtain 10,000 horse- 
power, for use in that city, from the water now 
running to waste on the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, 110 miles distant. 

New PRoJecTILE.— Experiments have re- 
cently been tried in England with a projectile 
for cannon. It is provided with a ring at the 
base which completely closes the bore so that no 
fases can escape past the ball. This not only 
prevents erosion, but it enables good results to 
be attained with eroded guns. A new 6-inch 
sun was recently tried there which fired 8 shots 
in 56 seconds, 

SWEDISH STEEL.—Some remarkable speci- 
mens of Swedish steel have been shown in the 
Stockholm exhibition. One was a ribbon of 
Steel, extremely thin, and over 4,000 feet long. 
It was so thin as to weigh only 43 pounds. The 
Sample was produced at the Sandvik works, 
where a very large proportion of the paragon 
umbrella ribs of the world are produced. The 
steel is so valuable that, in order to maintain its 
standard, every piece is examined, and workmen 
cut out any parts that are burned, and remove 
the last particle of scale. 
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The Photographic Contest! 








For 3898. 


HE first announcement of the COMPANION’S 
Photographie Exhibition and Contest for 
1898, made in the COMPANION for June 9th, 
awakened instant interest in the new competi- 
tion, and already thousands are preparing their 
exhibits. These annual displays of the Com- 
PANION have become something more than a 
mere contest. They are visited by thousands of 
people from al. parts of the country, and have 
helped to advance the standard of amateur pho- 
tography everywhere. 

Interest is given to every picture by attaching 
to it the name and address of the taker, and such 
information concerning it as may be furnished. 
Visitors sometimes spend hours in the exhibition 
room, and many make repeated visits, bringing 
new friends from time to time. 

For those who care less for the exhibition fea- 
ture and more for the awards, the offers of this 
year will prove attractive. They aggregate over 
two hundred dollars, and will be so divided that 
there must be more prize-winners than ever 
before. 

The certificate which is sent to every exhibitor 
this year is a very neat design in two colors on 
heavy paper, bearing the name of the contributor. 
In itself it will make an attractive souvenir of 
the exhibition. 

It is understood, of course, that all amateur 
photographers in the country are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that their contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, bearing their name | 
and address. 

As no photograph will be considered that has 
not been taken during the present year, the 
display will be of special and peculiar interest as 
showing the actual status of amateur photography 
at the present time. 

For the information of those who may not have 
read carefully the awards offered in a previous 
issue, the list is again printed below: 


The Awards. 


For the best phetegmrohe— ts, is, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer — the 
following awards will be made in the several classes: 


Men’s Class. 


FIRST PRIZE. y Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Saat -Five Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE ly -y AF yy to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty-Five Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 

For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October Ist. 
FIRST PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma 

. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 





Girls’ Class. 

For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October Ist. 
FIRST PRIZE. oa Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. 
For the best work submitted by competitors who 
took their first picture with their own camera after 
January 1, 1898. 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
Humorous Class. For all who choose to enter. 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


Pictures in this class may be accidental results, 
snap-shots of humorous scenes, or especially posed. 





Every Contributer, will receive a handsome cer- 
ate of exhibit, suitable for framing, printed 
iy oslete, bearing his or her name, and care- 

fully mailed in a tube, 


Every Photo raph will remain on public exhibi- 
tion in the COMPANION office for ten months, 
bearing the name of the contributor. 





Conditions. 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
If one covnstenalty takes photographs Soe friends 
and accepts pay, he is in no sense barred o 


Every photograph pa Paget have been ae since 


In justice to all « rather this condition is absolute. 
The idea of the exhibition is to 7 — amateur 
photographers have done during 1898. 


Contejbutors may send any number of pictures 
any size or shape. 


The por and name and address of com- 
pe must be written on the BACK 
of EACH photograph. 

Each picture must be mounted. 

Dumounted photographs cannot be displayed to 
advantage. A plain white card makes a very good 
mount. Try to avoid any mount that will curl—all 
such are hard to arrange in the exhibition. 


Hubjects should be chosen from real life. The 
ghts that are most common to you are 
aaa, most interesting to others. 


The following will suggest the general character of 
pictures desired: 


FARM LIFE. Planting, Harvesting, Sheep. Shearing, 
Hop-Picking, Logging, Sugar-Making; Old Fa 
Houses, Kitchen Interiors and Scenes, 
Implements. 

VILLAGE Lire. The Village Store, Town Charac- 
ters, The Post-Office at Mail Time, Flower Gardens, 
Picturesque Dooryards, Auctions. 

By THE SEA. Patermen and Boats, Ships, Surf, 
Fish Houses, Drying Fis 

City LiFe. Street en 

OUT-OF-DOORS. es Camps, 
on and Trappe 

PES_ AND Pic on RESQUE CHARACTERS. The 
soldier. The Sailor, The ae. The Frontiersman, 
The Negro, Children, Old People. 

MoTIon. Animals Running, People Walking, Chil- 

dren Playing, Horses Trotting, Dogs Frolicking, etc. 


No picture 4 be pata fog ii a od it 
omes the prope of the Companion 

to be filed in its art librar a , 
The phe debe o will open MES 1, 1898, 
and awards will be announced in the 
Thanksgiving Number of the Companion. 


Paraleere, 


Lumber Camps, 





If any of the conditions seem to be arbitrary, 
they are intended to be so only to secure the 
best interests of every contributor, and no picture 
should be sent by any one unwilling to comply 
with them. Address all photographs as below, 
being sure to say in what class they are entered. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


| 105 STAMPS, alldiff. usedand unused, Europe, 


{AAR AMAAMUAMAMRMA MAM Be HAMM we 
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Burnett's Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow!l- 
edged the purest and best. (Ade. 








Asin. 
Africa and Australia, l0e. ’. ¥. Townsend, Akron, 0. 


“ho oe THE MAINE!" Waltz Song and Refrain, 
. Buttons,3e. Frank A. Bush, Pub., Belleville, Kan. 


Buy BICYCLES Direct 


from manufacturer below jobbers’ prices; 

no trash, no job lots, but highest possible 
grade. Sample sent on approval. Ask for catalogue. 
MYERS & KENT, 7MStreet, + Peoria, Ill. 


WORKING ON BRAINS. 

A food expert at Battle Creek, Mich., 
with the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., has produced a 
food especially intended for rebuilding the brain. 
It is a well-known fact among physicians that 
examination of perspiration and urine will tell 
whether the individual has been actively using 
the brain or not. 

Brain work exhausts the phosphates which 
appear in the excreta above mentioned. Admin- 
istration of inorganic phosphorus or phosphates 
does not readily supply the waste, for nature 
demands that phosphates be made up and blended 
in food which she furnishes. Advantage has been 
taken of this knowledge and a scientific selection 
of part of the grain has been made, and these 
have been put through mechanical processes 
parallel to the processes through which food is 
passed in its management by the human digestive 
organs. Therefore the new food is not only ready 
to serve without cooking, but it has passed through 
the process where the starches have been changed 
to grape-sugar, and that with the proteids, organic 
phosphates, ete., 
absorbed and turned to use 
nourishing the parts of the body like brain, solar 
plexus and the delicate nerve centres. 











The new food has been given the name of 
Grape-Nuts, and far from being a “Crank’s 
Food,” “ Invalid’s Food,” or anything of that 


sort, it is a crisp, sweet novelty, charming to the 
athlete, brain-worker, epicure, or invalid. 

Grape-Nuts can be had of grocers, and a rial 
dish for breakfast will be found a pleasant 
experience. 


IF YOUR BOY NEEDS A SUIT 


send for our free booklet. To introduce our 
+ (comprising Suit, 
Boys Outfits Cap, extra Pants, 


Byron Suspender 
have reduced prices on iB 5 () 
our entire line to... .. 

and upwards. Sizes 4tors. Exceptional 
values. Money back if not satisfactory. 


PURITAN CLOTHING CO., 
109-111 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Waist, etc.) to ne 
ComPANIoN readers 








but a thoroughly well-made Pocket Knife with 
best. English Steel Blades. Built for busi- 
ness and guaranteed, In the 


Press Button Knife 


you get quality and workmanship equal to any 
inife made—plus the press button feature. 
No accidental opening or closing. Blades are 
) securely locked whether open or closed and 
) cannot move till you press the button. No 
) more broken finger nails—“press the button” 
4 and the blade springs open 
) 
) 
] 
» 


Button Knives. If he hasn’t them 

you post. paidfor . 

1 and 2-Blade Knives. 
CO., P. 0. Box 96, New York. 


At your dealer’s ask to see the Press a 00 


2 different Styles. 


PRESS BUTTON KNIFE C 
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Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 


ewe eC eee ee CeCe errr eres 











connected | 


are at once ready to be quickly | 
in vitalizing and | 
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la $4 
HAIR BALSAM 


and beautifies the 
— 


8 
Hair to its Youthful Golon 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 











Round, of Any Size, and all 
Machinery Needed. 
G. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





“MY OWN” CYCLES 
With Patent Automatic Coaster 
and Brake. Coast with pedals 
stationary and feet on ther 
— ct control. Direct to rider | 
ow wholesale prices. No Trash, 
No Job Lots. Send for Cata. and 
F. 8. BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, IL 


sestMICYCLES =: 
ETTER 
ees'B S ra 
$17.75 to $32.50 CHEAPER 
We manufacture & guarantee all our wheels. 
We ship anywhere on approval. You take no 
risk. Write for catalogue and special offer. 
). E. SPURR BICYCLE CO., 52 State 8t.,Chieago 





| Special Offer. 











Agents Wanted. ( 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY S WORK 














Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated Watch, 

also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 

Pack ages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
ac 





full address by return mail and we will forward 
Be Bluine pon-paid, and a large Premium List. 


0 money requ 
BLUINE Fi o., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Iyer HIGHEST 
pce wakes ich we are se: Demet ge fo — 
Bi YCLE! including over 

BD) sian eles stipes 
shipped C.0.D. subject to full exam: 








| 
ation and 
aranteed. uy your oo, from a responsible —_ 
aon + 3 ee - Kop of our customers, You 
make big money acting as our agent, 
BROWN-Eewis CYCLE O0., (Dep @) CHICAGO, TLL, 





> 7000 BICYCLES 


. carried over from 1897 must 
be sacrificed now. New 

High Grade, ail styles, 
best ‘ity [F°o0, 
pieed. $9.75 t 7.00, 
Used wheels, ate aoe 
all makes, $3 to $12. 

We ship on approval with- 
Pout acent payment. Write 
bargain list ood ot catalogue 
s ‘mone «, BICYCLE FREE for 
season to advertise them. Send for one. Tider agente 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 

B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHIcaGo. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which are 
extensively advertised, to canvass with are wanted at once 
for Dr, Scott’s Celebrated Electric C orsets, Brushes, Belts, 
Safety Razors and other goods. At the commissions we 
give you can make from $1,000 to $2,000 a year ; send at 
once for our liberal terms; we give exclusive territory and 
| free samples to every agent who works for us. 


| GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 1, 842 Broadway, New York. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS. — THE LARKIN IDEA 


| fully explained in beautiful free booklet. 
Free Sample Soap if mqamen The 
outh’s Companion 
Buffalo,N. ve 











THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
| DR. SHEFFIELD’S | 
Creme 

Dentifrice 


is pleasant to use, 
healthful, lasting 
and makes ee 


Pearly 
Teeth. 


Try it, then buy it. 
Send 2ct. stamp 


ve Free se 


Sample 
Tu 
commen DENTIFRICE CO. 
New London, Conn. 




























ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR 








GENTS’ 


OR, 


LADIES’ 






and most reliable bicycle The identi 
and name plate at $10.00 to “550.00, never! neverless, The name 





wards. In 


DE throughout, only gretdieas 
found —— in the highest wheels. 
J eae = nter braces) 1}<-inch highest 
finished and nickel-plated. 
ay ‘winks, ge est grade, 28-inch. SPOK 
bar steel. ighest grade non-warpable w 
tube pnetimatic, nr me with pump and —_ it, CRAN 
plated. PED. handsomest and best rat trap. BEARINGS, 
finest forgings, eavily nickel-plated, detachable. 
bearing with ball retainers Sesupness. Finished 
compicto with tosl bag, puss Pp, ¥ ler and ~o 
We issue a writte 


fering 3,000 at the unheard of price of 
OUR SPECIAL 1898 


material, WE WILL REPLACE Tr’ Fue Or ore ST: om Py 


* or 
we on ‘send yes the bicycle by express C. 0. D. 
nation, you can examine it at the express office ond itye you find it eq 


850.00, ‘sna sucha nas you never saw befo 


bargai thee 
*REE BICYCLE CATALOGUE shows son complete Bine of Bieyeies at 


sundries, bicycle clothing, etc. FOR I 


AS TO OUR RELIABILITY. 








p-te-date, Covered nding queres 
grade bicycles with the defects of of ‘none. @ 7 tsp at $19.75 is made b 


will peesgnice the bicycle the moment you see it as the cme high-grade bicycle sold everywhere at $40.00 
19-75» fy we are pledged not touse the maker’s name or name plate, 


He oe is 2% ee deep, — Somens ft 
po erman seamless tubin RK CROWN, drop gorged, high 
ANDLE-BARS, very latest and bes Se ipunan = 


“a Simian padded 







wil) 

SEND ~~ von this 
+ a TAL 

RADE 

1898 Medel Gents’ or Ladies’ hey -~- by a, c. 0. 
am D. subject to examinatio: va can examine it at 
your nearest express office and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented and the 
most wonderful —_— Bargala 
youever saw or heard of, pay 
agent the balance, 
$15.75 and express cha 


At $19.75 Nasiat 


SPECIAL regular 650.00 
High-Grade. iezetes ta 
i jeyeles in 
elther Gents’ or Ladies. 


We Have Bicycles 






















Such values as were 
never before. 
THIS SPECIAL WHEEL 


anywh 
Has all the “yo pene and late improvements of all high- 
one of the largest, o , best known 





oldest, 
same bicyclic as is » Sold everywhere under their Coonal name 


f the makeris word among bicycle riders. You 


and up- 


red at $19.75 is madefrom the very best material 
mechanics are employed and the finish is such as can be 
|. (Ladies’ is 22 inches, curve sha 





it wood or nickel, up or down curve or ram‘ % 


highest-grace, 14-16 swaged. HUBS, latest ‘large eg Sarasa i — 


zs, ped Own special ee my vy strictly high-grade 
quest grade serene, ¢ 34-inch tron iignty ioe. 
ptecl, hi finished 


p bichl ty 
eight, 2 Ibs. Pall bal! 
black or maroon, and shipped 


oar guarentee, ¢ which most if 
season of defect in workman 
care the bioycie will last 10 Years. 
Geats’, kind of handle bars and color of finish 
















subject to exami- 
ual te a ou can buy elsewhere for 640.00 to 


ele y' 
xpress agen tthebalance, § $18.75, and ex ae. OUR 
18.95, $19.75, $22.50, ete. Also a full line o bicycle 


We refer to our customers everywhere, Metropolitan Nat 
Bank, Nat’! Bank of Republic, 


Bank ao “ommerce, Chicago; 





German Exchange Bank, New York ; any business house or resident of © ‘> a. fe occupy entire one of the 
largest business blocks in Chicago, — ploy ba poops, and we guarantee to save rr: 20. 00 to 830.00 on 
a high cle. Order to-day. Don’t delay. niy 3; 000 to be solc 19.75. 






-grade bic 
SEAR 


» ROEBUCK & CO. itees, Fulton, Despi aines and Wana Sts., CHICACO. 
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The ) Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.15 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ecribers ina esr, weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg it—which is the number 
— for pin are a gift to the subscribers from | 

he publishe: 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

seriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Shou ld_ be made in 5 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE FROSTERD, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—-Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to — t time 
your subscription is paid, can be chan 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning 4 paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INDIGESTION. 


MERICA has the reputation, less 
deserved now, perbaps, than it 
was half a century ago, of 
being the land of the dyspeptic. 
When we consider the causes 
that were formerly at work to 
prevent healthy digestion, we 
cannot wonder that so many 
suffered from this malady. 

The men were too busy to 
devote the necessary time to 
their meals, and bolted their 
food without the thorough mastication which 
ensures the proper beginning of the digestive 
process. The women had more time to eat, if 
they would have taken it, but they went out little, 
taking almost no exercise, and the amount of 
food eaten was almost always in excess of the 
needs of the body—a most favorable conjunction 
for the production of dyspepsia. 

Finally, the food itself was of such a kind, and 
prepared in such a way, as to tax the digestive 
organs to the utmost. The frying-pan reigned 
supreme, and greasy, smoked and corned meats, 
with hot saleratus biscuits or heavy pancakes, 
led the assault at breakfast-time upon the sorely 
overworked stomach, hardly recovered after a 
night’s rest from its herculean struggle with the 
hot bread, pie and doughnuts of the preceding 
supper. 

So much has been said and written on this 
subject that these causes are less active to-day, 
but they are still sufficiently so to bring misery to 
large numbers. 

The familiar symptoms of dyspepsia are a 
coated tongue, a disagreeable breath and a bad 
taste inthe mouth. The appetite may be poor, or 
it may be ravenous, there may be nausea and 
vomiting, a feeling of weight in the stomach and 
often of oppression in the chest. There will 
probably be much flatulence and heartburn, and 
more or less acute pain. 

Palpitation of the heart, a sound of beating 
arteries in the head, and a very rapid or an 
unusually slow pulse are often present, and may 
lead the patient to believe that he has heart- 
disease. 

A great danger to be avoided in dyspepsia is 
self-treatment. The patient watches himself, cuts 
off one article of diet after another which he has 
been led to believe, often without reason, to be 
injurious to him, until he nearly starves himself; 
or he swallows box after box of pills, or bottle 
after bottle of Doctor Somebody’s anti-dyspepti- 
tum, until his powers of digestion are utterly 
ruined. 

If an intelligent physician is ever needed by 
any one, it is by the sufferer from this distressing 
and complicated malady, which must be taken in 
hand early to be cured easily, or perhaps at all. 





——— 


USEFUL PEAT. 


It is well known that articles have been discov- 
ered in peat bogs in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation, but only of late have people begun to th'nk 
that this strarg2 preserving power in peat might 
be turned to use. ' The first trials were made with 
peat powder in a natural state, but now a prepa- 
ration of it, known as “peat-wool dressing,” has 
been manufactured. 


This is a surgical wool extremely absorbent, | 


much more so than ordinary wool, though it is 


somewhat slower in absorbing tke liquids. It | 


is expected to prove very useful in army surgery, | 
for its small bulk makes it convenient for trans- | 
portation, and its deodorizing power is great. 

But Chambers’s Journal tells of other ways in 
which peat is being utilized; and since there are 
sO many unused peat bogs in the world, the 
matter is one of some moment. 

“Peat flannel” is a fine, delicately shaded fabric, 
containing a considerable proportion of peat, and 
as far as hygienic qualities are concerned it is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


said to be far superior to many of the so-called 
hygienic flannels now in the market. It is suitable 
for all outdoor sports, and is extremely deodorant 
and absorbent. 


|| Another roughly woven material manufactured 


from peat fibres is used for felt and under- 
| carpeting, as there seems to be a property in this 
| fibre which is highly antagonistic to the life of all 
insects. 

Perhaps the most interesting use of peat is that 
in which it is compressed into solid blocks, so 
hard that it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that they can be turned on a lathe. They often 
blunt the edge of the finest-tempered tools. 
These blocks take such a high polish that they 
resembie finely polished oak, and, indeed, in 
gloss and color are far superior to it. 


HE BECAME A HERO. 


A Kentucky newspaper, the Harrodsburg Demo- 
erat, says that some “ex-Confederates” were 
swapping war stories recently, when one of them 


lesson against hasty judgment: 


Just before the Battle of Murfreesboro a detach- 
ment of Morgan’s command was guarding a 
mountain pass a few miles from Bradyville, Tenn. 
A portion of the valley leading to the pass was 
densely wooded and swampy. 
abounded in bullfrogs of huge pro 
the trees afforded a roosting place for numerous 
owls. Among the soldiers was a stripling by the 
name of Spreeler. It was a wild and windy night 
when Spreeler was called upon to do guard dut _ 

About one o’clock, when the yd was of a leaden 
hue and the wind sighed ynreee fn rough the trees, 
an owl on a near-by limb hooted 

*‘Who—who—who are you?” 

“John Spreeler,” exclaimed the sentinel, trem- 
*bling in his boots 

Just at that moment a bullfrog, in deep bass 
tones, seemed to say: 

“Sur—sur—surround him!” 


as he fired his musket, and broke for camp, whieh | 
had been thrown into the wildest confusion by | 
the alarm, which was supposed to mean that the 
enemy was attacking the outposts. 

When the true state of affairs was understood, 
the other men made life a burden for Jobn until 
the Battle of Murfreesboro, 
County stripling was promoted for conspicuous 
bravery. e was afterward assigned to Bragg’s 
army, and died like a hero at the “battle above 
the clouds” while in the forefront of the charge, 
trying to spike an enemy’s cannon. 


GENERAL GORDON’S SEAL. 


The seal which General Gordon used on all the 
documents he signed while shut up in Khartoum 
had a history, which is narrated in the “Life of 
Chauncy Maples,” missionary bishop of Likoma, 
East Central Africa. While at Cairo, the bishop 
stopped at the house of a friend named Floyer, of 
whom he writes: 


Floyer had seen a great deal of General Gordon, 
and showed me one very interestin letter—the 
last he received from him. The occasion of it was 
interesting. Floyer had volunteered to prepare 
Gordon a seal with his name in Arabic characters 

whet it. For this purpose he chose an old coin, 
w “Ad he ag agtoen J melted and refashioned. 

seal was completed, it was found that 
Ri... eon that had been on the coin were still 
legible. The words were in Arabic, and signified 
“The Messenger of God.” Gordon "noticed them 
and was much pleased, and in the letter in 
question commented on them saying he prayed 
he might always remember to be as the messenger 
of God to the Sudan people. 


MODERN CHIVALRY. 


. Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak has been a symbol of 
chivalry for many years, but the little street-boy’s 
cap in the following story, from the Sunday 
Mugazine, deserves an equally honorable place: 


The best story I know of an Edinburgh street- 
boy was told me by a lady who witnessed the 
incident. There was a Christmas treat given to 
pres children at a mission hall, and hundreds of 

{tle ones were assembled at the doors in advance 
of the hour of admittance, many of them barefoot. 

Among the number was a sweet-faced little girl, 
who seemed less hardened than most to the cold 
for she shivered in her poor jacket and danced 
from one foot to the other on the cold, hard 
stones. A boy not much older watched this 
performance for a few minutes, and then with a 
— —— of protection took off his cap, put 
it down before her and said: 

“Ye maun stand on that.” 


BAD MANNERS. 


First impressions mean a great deal. The lan- 
guage of the face and manner is the shorthand of 
the mind, and is quickly read. Orison 8S. Marden 
cites an example. 

“Can you write a good hand?” asked a man of 
a oy who had a appl ied for a situation. 

Yaas,” was the answer. 
“Are you good at figu res?” 
“Vaas,” was the aaewer again. 

“That will do. I do not want you,” said the 
merchant. 

After the boy had gone a friend said, “I know 
that lad to be honest and industrious; why don’t 
you try him?” 

“Because his manners are bad. He has not 
learned to say ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir,’ ” roniee 
| the merchant. “If he answered me ‘as he di d, 
how will he answer customers?” 


e 
THE OTHER WAY AROUND. 


The loyalty of the Scottish Highlander to his 
kilt is a picturesque thing. He will never admit 
| that it makes him cold; and Highlanders who 

were suffering from cold in the ordinary dress of 

| civilization have been known to substitute the 
kilt for it, in order to get warm —though this 
| would be much like removing one’s coat and 
waistcoat and rolling up one’s shirt-sleeves for 
| the same purpose. 





It is said that a ~~ er, seein 
ee uniform shivering 
asked 
“Sandy, are you cold with the kilt?” 
“Na, na, mon,” the soldier answered, 
nantly, aut I’m nigh kilt with the cauld!” 


a soldier in full 
n a cold wind, 


indig- 





‘accidents. 


told the following, which conveys a wholesome a 


be safe. 


he marshy ground | 
rtions, and | 


“I'll be hanged if you do,” exclaimed Spreeler, | 


when the Lincoln | 





“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


| eS 


Ybor Men, Women, Girls 
¢‘ Boys. Complete line. 
AU brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for rie 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24. 
No loney, tn Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE ope for SPECIAL OFFER. juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 


poms anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ Ursen, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-177, COhicago, Ils. 


“Just as* 
good” is : 
responsible Spa ; 
for many pgm, 

Insist upon 

“Search-Light” and you will 

For sale by all dealers. 


Send for Booklet No. 386. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bicycles 


How to Earn One. 


A_day’s work will buy you 
an up-to-date wheel. Instruc- 
tions on application. Write 
for catalogue and bargain list. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 
14 N. Hight Street, COLUMBUS, 0. 


The F. B. MORSE 
Walking and Cycling BOOT 


with patent elastic top. fits any 
ankle. In style and quality, 

—, any $6.00 custom mad e 
You can get them of 

oa dealer, or direct of us 

or $3.50. All sizes, 

black or brown. 


Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS. 
F. B. MORSE, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Circulars and our Sou- 
venir “Ladies’ Celluloid 
Memo.,” free. 































$25.00. 








































All Roads are 
Alike toa 


MONARCH 
Perfection is the 
result of our 
long experience. 
Ask us for a catalogue. 

Monarch 


Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. New York, 
London. Hamburg. 
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There is no Kodak but the Eustman Kodak. 








Kodak 


Photography 


Is Easy 


Photography 


All 1898 Kodaks use our hg ht- proof film Cartridges 
and can be Loaded in Daylight. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


vee at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues cl 
y mail. 


agencies or 











* BUILDING FOR TIME. 


Those who look into the years ahead con- 
sider the dignity, comfort and usefulness of a 


heavy head of hair in old age. These may 
take as a warning the presence of dandruff on 
the comb when the toilet is made. If it is found, 
lose no time in securing the cure for it. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


prevents baldness because it cures dandruff. 
Ask your barber about it. 


One dollar a bottle at druggists or by mail. Booklet free 
A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” prevents baldness and loss of 
the hair’s natural color. Hair is seldom restored to bald 
heads by any preparation and hair dyes cause insanity. 


“ Beware of Imitations.” 










32 
and and 

38 
Calibre. Calibre 
Rebounding Rebounding 
Lock, Auto- Lock, Auto- 
matic Shell Ex- *matic Extract- 
tractor. Auto- or, Safety Catch 


matic Hammer- 
Block Prevents 
Accidental Dis- 


Locks Hammer. 
Automatic Un- 
lock. A safe pistol 
charge. No malle- where children 
able iron, all steel. , are. 
Superior in Model, Mechanism and Finish. 
Thoroughly Reliable Arms at Low Prices. 
lf your dealer can’t supply you we’ll sell you 
direct at above prices, cash with order; but ask 
him first, it’s handier. Catalogue sent FREE. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Camera, 


EAR 


SELL BAKER’S TEAS, SPICES, Etc., 

amon: friends. Sell a total of 75 ‘bs. for 
f or Boys’ Bicycle; too to 150 Ibs. for 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Highest Grade Bicy- 
cle; 10 Ibs, Crescent Camera; 25 Ibs. Silver 


Watch and Chain, npg Lamp, Autoharp, 
Guitar or Mandolin; Ibs. for Chamber 
‘Toilet Set; 50 Ibs. Gold" atch and Chain or 


Dinner Set. Testimonial. 
Pat. is the picture of my three boys who 
rned the bicycle, with which they are 
highly delighted. Your goods pleased all 
their customers and we write to express 
our thanks. The picture is taken on the 
tenth birthday of the oldest Ld and this 

was their first business experienc 
Mrs. C. KAISER, Breckenridge, Colo, 


Mr. haker pays express on cash 


orders. Terms of credit if eference 
is sent. en for Catalogue. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 


Springfield, Mass. 


A voitet Set, Watch. 


Bicycle, 














FastBlack Linings Will not Crock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
F quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 




















